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THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 


Is published every Friday, at Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 
of the Wesrern Anti-Stavery Society; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations, It is Edited by Bensamin S. and J. 
Evizapetu Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding * No union with 
Slaveholders,” either in Church or State, as 
the only consistent position an Abolitionist 
can occupy, and as the best means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it will, so far as its lim- 









‘ tause—e) ; the policy 
and | of slaveholders, and by facts and 
arguments endeavor to increase the zeal and 
activity of every true lover of Freedom, In 
addition to its anti-slavery matter, it will 
contain general news, choice extracts, moral 
tales, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
advocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they ean to aid in the support of the 
paper, by extending its circulation, You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 
¥ that is published in your midst. The 

ugle is printed on an imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their choice of the fol- 
lowing 








TERMS. 

$1,50 per annum, if paid within the first 6 
months of the subseriber’s year. 

If paid before three months of the year has 
pi a dedaction of 25 cents will be made, 
reducing the price to $1,25. 

If payment be made in advance, or on the 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents will be 
deducted, making the subscription but $1. 

To any person wishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance; to all! oth- 
ers 75 cents will be charged. 

0&7" No deviation from these terms. 

Or We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
wi!l either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 

O<7- Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed tothe Editors. All oth- 
ers to the Publishing Agent, James Barnaby. 





> The following report by a local so- 
ciety, contains so much of general applica- 
tion that we give it a place in our columns. 


Fifleenth Annual Report 


Of the Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery So- 
ciely. 





The celebration of the fifteenth anniversa- 
ry of the Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery 
Society, is to its members, an occasion of 
glad thanksgiving. During the period which 
has elapsed since its organization, its annual 
retrospects have been of varied character.— 
Sometimes we have mourned over the dilli- 
culties of our way, the defection of the 
Chureh, the corruption of the State, the 
fierce opposition or cold indifference of the 
community ; sometimes exulted over a victo- 
ty achieved, and ever have we drawn from 
the history of the past, encouragement for 
the future. To-day we come with swelling 
hearts, to raise the song of Gloria in excelsis, 


- in joyous anticipation of the perfect victory 


which is soon to crown our work. 

The crisis has come. ‘The slave power is 
broken. The North, the insulted, much-en- 
during North, has at last aroused herself in 
defense of her own rights, against Southern 
oppression, and no gift of phophecy is need- 
ed to read the speedy downfall of American 
slavery. The history of our enterprise fur- 
nishes abundant evidence of the victorious 
and of truth over error, of Right over 

Vrong. Buta few years ago, in its appar- 
ent insignificance it might have been likened 
to a single seed planted in the earth; bat 
during those few years it has sent out roots 
deep and strong, and spread its branches 
wide and high ; upon those branches glorious 
fruits are ripening fast, and the leaves of the 
tree are for the healing of the nation. No 
carping opponent asks of us, to-day, What 
have you accomplished? for he lifts up his 
eyes, and beholds the whitened harvests 
which await onr reaping. Even he cannot 
mistake the evidences of progress which are 
all around us. ‘They are seen in the convul- 
sed and anomalous state of the political par- 
tiesof thecountry. Those two parties which 
have long maintained an unholy rivalry in 
their devotion to southern institutions, have 
suddenly beeome clamorous for our once 
odious name, andin the North, each is zeal- 
ously striving to prove that the other is less 
anti-slavery than itself! The pressure of 
pablic sentiment which has prodaced such a 
change, must bestrongand permarent. The 
formation of a new political party, whose 
distinetive principle is the restriction of 
slavery within its present limits, is an wne- 
quivocal sign of the times. The passage of 
a motion in the present Congress for the in- 
troduction of a bill for the abolition of the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, is the 
death-knell of the slave system. The op- 
pressor heard it, and turned pale with fear, 
for he knew that his doom was sealed. He 
may retard the approach of the hour which 
he so much d 


action which shall abolish slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, and 
consequently weaken its vital energies 
throughout the whole country, but he can 
never recover the power which by that deed 
has been lost to slavery, and won to free- 
dom. py oo is — Sateen in Con- 
gress, “battle once n, though 
vanquished oft,” will surely be won by the 
champions of the Right. Southern 


presses 
are openly — necessity and ex- 
pediency of the ition of ananrt and the 





3, he may delay, for anoth- | 
er and yet another year, the Congressional 





slave traffic, in language such as they have 


The progress of anti-slavery principles in 
the American Chureh bas not been g0 stri- 
kingly evinced, during the past year, as it 
has in the State, yet there are every year 
new indications that she finds their influence 
irresistable. Among those of the past year 
we notice the Protest against slavery issued 
and signed by 616 ministers of the Free 
Will Baptist denomination. The attention 
which one of the Missionary Boards of the 
Church has been induced to give to the ex- 
istence of slavery among the Cherokee Mis- 
sion Churches, is another token of improving 
public sentiment, 






of Liberty. ‘The last year has been crow- 
ded with thrilling events of vast importance 
to the human race. Ithas been a year of 
“the waking up of nations; deep calling 
unto deep.” It seemed as if the universal 
heart of man was throbbing in unison with 
freedom, and was about, by one gigantic ef- 
fort, to throw off forever, the chains which 
it has worn for ages. ‘The beacon fires of 
Liberty leaped from mount to mount, and the 
shout of one enfranchised nation broke the 
slumbers of another which suddenly awoke 
to demand, receive and exult over ils own 
deliverance. The ultimate good or evil 
which these moral convulsions are tu work 
out for man, the slow developments of the 
future alone can reveal, but they have already 
accomplished much for the cause of emanci- 
p«tion. France, more true to the principles 
of justice and freedom, than were the heroes 
of vu revolution, proclaimed liberty to her 
bondmen, when she demanded it for herself. 
During the previous year, Denmark had is- 
sued a decree of immediate emancipation to 
all persons thereafter born in the island of 
St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. Johns, and 
prospective freedom to all who were living in 
bondage at the date of the decree.* 

And not only from Christendom do these 
soulstirring lessons ccme to the slave traflic- 
king republic of the United States. Con- 
stantinople has abolished its slave market; 
Eyypt has forbidden the trade in the souls of 
men; Slavery is abolished in Tunis. Our 
nation may soon have the unenviable dis- 
tinction of possessing the only slave market 
of the world. Every wind thatsweeps across 
the Atlantic bears to as a practical rebuke 
from Europe, Asia and Africa. American 
slavery wears no charmed life, whereby it 
can resist these influences for its destruction. 
* * * * * * * 


Our Annual Fair, which has become a 
most important anti-slavery instrumentality, 
was very successful, though, on account of 
the inclement weather, during the time when 
it was held, its peeaniary returns did not 
equal those.of some previous years. But the 
deep and extensive interest felt in its behalf, 
which was displayed in vigorous efforts in 
the work of preparation, and the active zeal 
already manifested respecting theFair of 
1849, assure us that, in this departmert of 
our enterprise, we are steadily progressing. 
The moral effect of our Fairs is, we believe, 
highly beneficial to the community. The 
high and ennobling character of the enter- 
prise in whose service they are used, has a 
direct tendency to preserve them from those 
errors of management which have elicited 
just censure upon some uther Fairs, And it 
has been the earnest purpose and diligent ef- 
fort of the Committee of Arrangements to 
conduct them in perfect accordance with just 
principles and correct taste, that the means 
by which we seek to promote the cause of 
Freedom may be worthy of their glorious 
end. 

We reiterate, to-day, our confidence in the 
principles which, from year to year, we have 
proclaimed. Our watchword is still, ** No 
union with Slaveholders.”’ We still demand 
immediate, anconditional, universal emanci- 
pation for the s'ave. And becanse we de- 
mand unconditional emancipation, and also 
because we perceive it to be an unwise ap- 
propriation of money to the anti-slavery 
cause, we are unwilling to aid in the ransom 
of individual slaves, by the payment of mon- 
ey to the slaveholder. We know how ur- 
gent and pathetic is the appeal of the slave- 
father who is striving to buy his child out of 
the hand of the oppressor; we know how 
hard it is to regist the passionate entreaty of 
the husband, the wife and the child who ask 
of us but a piece of silver to rescue from a 
most horrible fate, their dearest earthly 
friends, but when we reflect that this pur- 
chase money is paid to the slaveholder who 
will probably buy with it, another slave to 
fill, the vacancy made by the ransomed 
one, thas increasing the demand and supply 
in the slave market, we see how utterly fu- 
tile are such efforts to promote the eause of 
emancipation. One case at least, has come 
within our knowledge, during the past year, 
in which the master of a slave thus ransom- 
ed by the indefatigable exertions of a few 
abolitionists of this city, intimated his wish 
“to receive the money within a certain time, 
that he might employ itin the purchase of 
another slave.” A blessing of inestimable 
value is indeed conferred upon the indivi- 
dual thus enfranchised, but nothing is gain- 
ed for hamanity, if his chains are transferred 
to another, and by his ransom, an impetus is 
given to the traffic in men. Again, the mon- 
ey thas appropriated is wholly lost, so far as 
the anti-slavtry cause is concerned; yet it 
might have been effectually used in the dis- 
semination of that truth which alone will re- 
novate public sentiment, and insure the over- 
throw of slavery. 

Bat there is a method of occasionally ef- 
feciing individual emancipation which has 
our hearty approval. Itis by the flight of 
the slave from his master. Gladly would 
we speed him on his way, and, by al! right- 
ful means in our power, assist him to elude 
the grasp of his merciless pursuer. This 
method of emancipation not only secures to 
a few individuals the blessing freedom, 
but ite general influence is beneficial, Its 
direct tendency is to render slave-property 


* This part of the decree is to take effect 
in 1859. 





insecure, and consequently to diminish its 
market value, and thus it weakens the sys- 
tem of slavery. 

While in view of the past, we are filled 
with joy to-day, we also feel the solemn re- 
sponsibilities of the present hour, and the iar- 
portance of the work which yet remains to 
be accomplished. ‘The arduousness of that 
work is notdiminished., Slavery still exists. 
The slave still sends up to heaven his dail 
ery, ** How long; Oh! Lord, how lor 
‘The Constitution of. } 


I'he Jast, the heaviest, blows are yet to be 
struck for freedom. Now, indeed, must we 
do with our might, what our hands find to do, 
for that which has been already gained by 
sturdy and long-continued conflict, way yet 
be lost by unfaithfalness. Abolitionists must 
now press the slave’s claims, with irresisti- 
ble force, upon our national legislature, must 
demand, with importunity that cannot, will 
not, be denied, the restoration of his rights. 
They must give the church no rest, day or 
night, until she lifts up her voice in behalf, 
of emancipation. This is no time to rest.— 
Nor is it a time when vigilance can be safely 
relaxed. ‘The dangers which threaten our 
canse now, are not less formidable than those 
which assailed it in former years, although 
they are of a very different character. ‘The 
violence which once opposed our progress, 
has ceased ; the anti-slavery name, once ha- 
ted and despised, is now honored and covet- 
ed; and political parties now court the favor 
of men whom, but a short time since, they 
affected to contemn. A new pelitical party 
has been organized, during the past year, ba- 


slavery, into which the Liberty party has been 
merged, and which is gathering into its ranks, 
men of various sentiments on other questions 
of polities, As an indication of the progress 


the people, we hail this organization with joy; 
while we see in it also, a source of danger to 
our cause. It can be such, however, only 
‘through the weakness or defection of aboli- 
tionists. ‘The Free Soil Party does good ser- 
vice to the cause of Freedom by drawing 
Whigs and Democrats from their respective 
parties, into its own ranks, for it elevates 
their position, and gives them higher politi- 
eal aims than they could have had in either 
of the old parties. If it be faithful to its 
avowed principles, its influence in our na- 
tional legislature may be powerful against the 
extension of our national curse. ‘The danger 
to be i 
litionists from their higher to its lower posi- 
tion, and thus diminish our strength. While, 
to the men who have occupied the positions 
of the Whig and Democratic parties, it is a 
progressive step to enter the Free Soi! Party, 
it is to the abolitionist, a retrogression. The 
Standard of abolitionists has, from the begin- 
ning, been far higher and more uncompromis- 
ing, that is that of the Free Soil Party. Our 
demand has been, the utter extinction of sla- 
very. After fifteen years of toiling and strug- 
gling in this conflict, and just as we are about 
to obtain the victory, we cannot cease our 
war-ery, and content ourselves with demand- 
ing that the terrible evil shall be restricted 
within its present limits, ‘Io do thus, would 
be treachery to the slave, and gross unfauth- 
fulness to our solemn pledges of devotedness 
to the canse of emancipation. Again, the 
Free Soil Party is, in common with the other 
political parties of this nation, pledged to the 
support of the constitution of the U. States, 
and, cousequently, every abolitionist who al- 
lies himself to it, virtually promises to main- 
tain that compact with the oppressor. Yet, 
strange as it may seem, it is a lamentable 
fact that some of the long tried friends of our 
cause, who, during many years of temptation 
and peril, held fast their integrity, refusing 
all compromise with slavery, have been won 
by this specious bait, to enter the political 
arena, and give their votes for the election to 
the presidency, of a man who not only must, 
by virtue of that office, become a protector 
of slavery, but who does not profess, and is 
not supposed, to be an abolitionist, Though 
the number of such has not been great, it is 
sufficient to show us the danger to be appre- 
hended from this source, and to induce us to 
utter a word of warning against it, 

In this important-and highly interesting 
crisis of our enterprise, do we need new in- 
centives to diligence? All the sources from 


strength during the past, are open to us now, 
and added to them is the saccess which has 
attended our labors. When, as the result of 
early sowing, so rich a harvest awaits the 
reaper’s hand, we shall be inexcusable if we 
turn idly or wearily from our work. 
from the grave speak to us to-day, warning 
us that the time for labor is short. Buta few 
months have passed since one of our band, 
who had but recently enrolled her name with 
ours, was taken from our midst by death, and 
the event was quickly followed by the be- 
reavement of another fellow-laborer, who, 
though her name was not recorded as a mem- 
ber of our society, was closely united to us 
in fellowship of spirit, and whose active and 
onwearied efforts in behalf of the cause of the 
slave, will ever be among our pleasant memo- 
ries, a8 a beautiful example for our lives.— 
The slave, who from the innermost cell of 
his prison-house, has heard our seiterated 
pledge ot devotion to his cause, and has 
strengthened his heart, patiently to wait for 
his deliverance, is looking towards us, im- 
ploringly, to-day. When we see the anguish 
of his soul, we cannot pause or turn aside 
from our work. When we think on the hopes 
which the abolitionists of the North have ex- 


faithfel to him. We are pledged to lifelong 
service, if it be needed, in the effort to eman- 
cipate him, and it is not now with 
us whether we will go forward or stand still. 
Should we prove false, “the voice of our 
brother's blood” would ery to Heaven against 
us, 

We commence the labors of another year 





| with hopeful hearts. Our enterprise progres- 
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h accelerated velocity as it approaches 
wmination. ‘The jubilee is at hand. 
eW more years of persevering, energetic 
achor fore us. Cheerfully we go forth 
to m. If we may but resist the 
r tions of increas prosperity as stead- 
fi 8 we were enabled to meet the diffi- 
c whieh beset gs in other years, when 
arkly upon o sling way, — t. 
rm le was sweeping, 
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Something as we are told of the taking 
of the yeas and nays in the House of 
Commons ; one party. goes out while the 
rest of the House, their opponents, are 
counted. And Jefferson says it is ex- 
tremely important on any question to re- 
member to the lot of which side it falls to 
go forth; for the lucky ones who are 
privileged to sit still, always sweep in the 
idle and indifferent members, Every 
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+ Bot to those who ‘hou ed, 
As with thy cloud and fire before, 
But unto Thee, in fear and dread, 
Be praise and glory evermore.” 





From the Liberty Bell. 
Every thing Helps Us. 
BY WENDELL PHILLIPS, 


Success is no test of the merit of an in- 
| dividual, and defeat no certain argument 





' 
t 


againsthim. For*time and chance hap- 
pen to all,’’ and death snatches many a 
workman from our sight before his plan 
has been even unfolded. 


sed on the principle of the non-extension of 


from it ie that it will draw abow 


which we have drawn encouragement and | 


Voices | 


cited in his bruised heart, we dare not be un-— 


But great movements are immortal; 
‘and an enterprise, enclosing a right prin- 
ciple, always triumphs. It meeis with 
nothing but victories. It is never even 
baffled. ‘The Sandwich Islander fabled 
that into every victor passed the strength 
of all he conquered. .This, stranger still, 
not only feeds on victories, but passes its- 
jelfinto the bosom of its seeming con- 
,queror, and silently he becomes i's vas- 
| sal. It is perhaps strongest at the mo- 
| ment of what the world calls its defeat; 
|as the old Commentator has it, “When 





of anti-slavery sentiment among the mass *| straw is taken, Moses is near.” 


Providence, in carrying forward the 
| race, isalways prodigal of sacrifice, labor 
| and life, and the most stirring epoch per- 
| haps contributes, in reality, no more to 
| the grand result than the years which 
seem only to ‘stand and wait.’”’ bn such 
maters, delay is no evil; for such move- 
ment+, beside accomplishing their prima- 
| ry objects, huve secondary and inciden- 
wl results, equally valuable. As they 
| pass along, they unfold the intellect, dis- 

cipline the virtue, and mould the charac- 
of allimney meet, are whe moral 
school of the generation. The discus- 
sion-of their bearings and relations re- 
| veals kindred evils, and prepares the pub- 
j lic mind to grapple with them in due 
| time. 
| When the passions of men resist this 
general spirit of an age, this gradual but 
consta tadvance of the race, they ¢ »nsume 
nothing but themselves—every blow re- 
coils on the head of the assailant, and 
even the wisest are taken in their own 
craftiness. Adains cared nothing for the 
slave, and was opposed to his emancipa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. But an 
insolent majority gagged his free speech, 
and smothered his petition; and soon he, 
who might have talked for ever a Dough- 
face, was silenced into an honest man, 
and almost an abolitionist. Clay protes- 
ted that it was not in order to discuss 
slavery on the floor of Congress; and 
while his very protest was an all-suffi- 
cient discussion, its matter disgusted the 
North, and the eccasion of its utterance 
made the wary South suspicious, He 
was a Colonizationist, and the time for 
' that had long pastin either section of the 
| Union. Sohe died, and they buried him 
lin Kentucky, placing for his epitaph, 
| Born out of due time—Died of trying to 
| please both sides.” Since his day, the 
| mice have come boldly out of their holes; 
statesmen, or those who pass for such, 
have frankly taken sides, (a momentous 
gain,) some by speech, as Calhoun, some 
‘by silence, as the great Daniel Mum. 

Calhoun maintained that slavery was 
‘the foster-child of the Government, and 
both in its foreign and domestic policy 
| d be kept steadily in view. The 
j © have taken him at his word, and 
it, as he finds too late, very steadily 
, in view. 











Pamphleis stuffed with most excellent 
‘ sentiments, bursting with statigtics, even 
' while their authors know not how, or are 
not willing, to point out the plain method 
of escape from the evil they so faithfully 
portray—ithese do us good, When the 
“angelical Doctor,” or the “subtile Doc- 
| tor,”” has spoken, when this or that elo- 
, quent writer has linked his name with 
| the subject, it ceases to be tabued ; the 
snobs of the pulpit and the press dare to 
| open their lips, and some even ask whoth- 
er Garrison is black or no. 


Even Horace Mann’s speech in Con- 
gress, affirming litle that any body had 
ever denied, and denying nothing that a- 
ny body had ever affirmed, does us good. 
, When that large and very influential 
| family, the Facing-boih-ways, timid folks 
_ that wish to offend no-body, see so res- 
if ble a ber of their body,—the 
;drum-major, as we may say, of their 
_corps,—open upon this cry, it looses all 
their tongues, they declaim at breakfast 
‘tables, and are as seriously offended as 
‘they dare to be with any one who does 
| not remember that “they always said s0.”” 
| This is a most important gain. In con- 
-tested qhestions,it is often the timid and 
indifferent who finally turn the scale,— 


! 








ed it would cost something to be anti- 
slavery, now flock to our standard, and 
the fence is cleared. 

Bat the Anhexation of Texas! How 
we resisted it, and rightfully ; and when 
it was consumated, the whole horizon 
seemed clouds. But into what blessings 
have they broken on our heads! As 
bloody Mary said of Calais, when Cal- 
houn dies, his, friends will find “Texas” 
graved upon his heart. ‘The wiser Whigs 
(the children of this generation are al- 
ways wiser than the children of light) re- 
sisted it as we did, and very naturally, 
though we could not then discern the rea- 
son. They knew, by instinct, that it was 
an anti-slavery measure in disguise.— 
Now, to our eyes, anointed by the event, 
“wailing what clouds of glory’ does it 
come! Fist, expensive war, and mon- 
ey two per cent a month, both wakening 
the Yankee conscience into an awfully 
healthy state; then Oregon, California 
and Wilmot Proviso, descending like 
hawks upon the hepless members of Con- 
gress, many of whom knew not which 
way to lurn: on one side their watchful 
constituents, on the other, the “Salt Riv- 
ver’’ of party ruin; as Macaulay sings— 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 

Then the political campaign, the Dem- 
ocratic party scattered like the men at 
Rabel by a confusion of “cries,” the 
Whigs for once successful, sly jockies, 
who let fall the weight they should have 
borne, their principles. by the way—or, 
like a ship broughi safely into port atthe 
cost of throwing the cargo overboard: 
Con befooled.; Van Buren resuscitmed ; 

ebster falling beiween two stools, Buf- 
falo and Palo Alto, “how happy could 
he be with either!” Calhoun pale with 
apprehension, and little Carolina, like 
Sidney Sinith’s Madam Partington, man- 
fully girding herself to brush back the 
Auantic waves of public opinion: the 
Free Soil movement, a good thing and a 
gracious, the school of many who are to 
be the true and strong men, and pilots of 
our voyage, but much of it nevertheless, 
as Canning said, “meaning liule, and not 
meaning that litle well.”” Winthrop vo- 
ting a lie—that act, with the insult heap- 
ed upon those who criticised it, constitu- 
ting just the shock that a moral chemist 
would tell us was needed to make the in- 
sipid fluid of a dawdling minority crys- 
talize iuto the practical point of the Free 
Soil movement; last, (*Tiime’s noblest 
offspring in his last,’’) Zachary Taylor 
clected by the people! Do not all these 
most favorable events for our cause, point, 
back to Texan Annexation, crying, 
“Salve Magna Parens?” If Jupiter 
had, as of old, held a begging day, what 
more could the most unreasonable aboli- 
tionist have asked? In the privateering 
days of the last war, (the Mexican foray 
does not deserve the name,) itis suid the 
ships of an old merchant in Newbury- 
| port brought in so*many prizes chat, fear- 
| ing to grow too rich, he went upon the 
| house-top and prayed Heaven. to stay its 
| hand. Our only fear is that the abolition- 
| ist, elated on this swelling tide of good 
| fortune, may give sleep to his eyelid, and 
relax his efforts. Judging by intetion as 
well as self-devotion, no one will ever 
jae g that Garrison was the author, as 
well as the pioncer, of the Anti-Slavery 
movement inthis country; but it may 
yetcome to pass that professors of Har- 
vard College will give ito future gen- 
erations, as a subject for ipmés, * Which 
did the most, Garrison or Githoun, 10 
hasten the downfall of Ame lavery? 


‘Even so doth God protect us. * ee 
* © * Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave, and Power and Deity; 
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Boston, MAssacuUsSETTS. 





| Threats of Fighting and Disunion. 


| A Washington correspondent of the 
| Richmond Republican, in allusion to the 
| anti-slavery movements in Congress, 
writes :— 

| ‘One thing, to my mind, is apparent.— 
| If the most discreet of the Northern men 
| do not very soon cut themselves loose 
from the lead of Giddings, Palfrey, & Co., 
and pay more regard to the spirit of the 
Constitutional Compact, than they have 
done lately, there will be scenes of vio- 
lence in the House, which all good citi- 
zens may have reason todeplore. | have 
heard thern men declare that they 
will not much longer stand this everlasi- 


Stiiutions—this constant agitation, onus 





calculated to render the of ’ 
| South "insscure. They wil herefier 
make it * personal issue with any - 
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the Hall, as las some 


sed, they will take the 


own hands, and drire 
If the guarantees o 


fought for, the baile might 
Hall as any 


mence in the 
This .may:seem li 

believe it is nota mere 
coming the se 


who have heretofore b 
on the subject, * 


ern man so offending—prdcla m 
traitor to the Union, and an 
the public peace—and, inste 




























* . 


I repeat my belief shat the session will 
not pass uff without some of the most vio- 
- scenes ever witnessed in the 

here must be a stoppi 
Union is to be popereedet 


point, if she 


This, then, is to be the safeguard 
slavery against freedom of speech ca 





discussion, and the constitutiona! action 
of Congress on this subject— a free use 
of the bowie knife, and assassination of 
Northern members. on the floor of the 


very, undi 


House of Representatives ! 


ised and unadulterated ; 


This is sla- 





all ages have been made to 





Vet in thenselves are nothing!’ q 


ing intermeddling with their domestic. ine. 


Disguise thyself as thou 
thou arta bitterdraught! And 


cowardly, ferocious, murderous. It ig 
this which is the cement of ‘our glorious 
Union !'—Liberator. 

The Slave. 


BY ROBERT DALE OWEN, 


wilt, still slavery! still 
1 thousands ia 
drink of thee, thou art 


not tue less bitter on that account,—STERNE. 


lo the fertile and pleasant island of Mare 
tiniqoe there lived, about thirty years a 
rich pla vtec named Monsieur Uaima, “Doe 
sessed of a princely fortune, gifted with a 
polished address and a mild and friendly 


character, he was one of the most 


and influential colonists 


ity and gentleness. 


nothing but the name. 


ter 
ty, and manager of his. 
might be seen mounted 


seemed, rather than the 
lent planter, 


his landed 


these and of oxen, 
too, died suddenty, and 
ease which carried them 
be understood, 


the parents and most 
Antoine died victims to 


were consulted, and sev 
by poison. - 


dent to be mistaken; b 
conceived and executed 
remained unknown and 
M, Haima had always 
friendly terms with his 


* By no means, 
her’s is seldom 


do give her credit. 


to her ears; and if any 


che.” 


much ‘fonger. 


Atall events, | cannot 
tial.” So he mounted 
unattended to the hut of 
She sat in its farthest 
hoge blanket, and 


jon 





any man had made fewer enemies tha 
and no one could imagine the cause of an 
animosity so persevering and go fatal. 

One day, when the mortality was at its 


Catiche? You surely do not sus 
lending credit to the foolish which 
are circulated and believed among the slaves, 
of her supernatural powers 3” =~ ™ " 
Bat a charseter like 
acquired without some foun- 
dation. Do not imagine 
more creditthan yourself for powers 
craft. But for shrewedness and 


wise, she obtains information 
‘the most seeret doings of her 
scarce a whisper can be spoken but it comes 


who is your secret enemy, it is old Cati 


on the island. His 


plantations were numerous end flourishing, 
and he was the master of man 
slaves, whom he usually treated with human- 


hundre 


To one of these, a young eclored man, he 
accorded the most implicit confidence. -An- 
toine (for that was his name) was a slave in 


prensa oes and id —— a 


affairs ; and 


ona ch 


with silver bit and spurs, the ted son, it 


servant, of the opu- 


M. Haima’s possessions consisted, besides 
roperty and slaves, in large 
droves of mules, and numerous herds of oxen. 
ile had been for a long. period, fortunate in 
his stock, whic: increased year by year. At 
last a mortality appeared among hs 

and he lost a considerable number both of 
A few of 


the eathtp of the dis- 
off did not appear to 


The next year the mortality conti ap- 
parently with increasing virulence. } 
groes died in numbers; and am 


ne- 

the rest 
of the relations of 
an unknown disor- 


der. The ablest physicians on the island 


eral of them gave it 


as their opinion that the mortality was caused 


‘The third year, it raged toa frightful-ex- 
Men women and children, as 
cattle of every kind, died daily, antil this 
mysterious calamity seemed to threaten M, 
Haima with the loss of his entire property. 
The symptoms of poison were now too evi+ 


ut Pett pa have 
80 a 

ote Tevenge 
lived on the most 
neighbors; scarcely 
than he; 


height, several friends of M. Haima’s called 
to condole with him. * Jet me advise you,” 
said one of them, * to apply to rv al 
who lives at the foot of 

“What?” said Haima in 






_ 


that 1 


spies or 


PEL pa 


one can inform 


Haima recarred next day to his friend's 
advice. I shall be a beggar,’ thought he, 
“if this mysterious mortality — 
And, after all, a 
may profit, even by the superstitions 


wise man 


of 
lose much by the 
rt 
corner, moffied ina 
to 






muttering 
herself; and did aa, Uy word or gest 
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1 never heard it said, of any of them; 
that they were guilty of profanity, fight- 


— oe a —_ ntaniaitd ~ PPP er PPAR PRR PRP ARRAS LAN ~~ PPLPII IPD AAA 
Anna —— ag i . is* Hl cords,’ | plexion than to some of the other pupil 
| ight have, | ; with nothing in my pocket and a pack on my | The next day, friend Burgess and myself | Nazarene, with his * scourge of sma | €0 plexio : e e pupils. 
with the sume aequanince and opportunity COMMUNICATED ee for the Lecturing Field. After ee _— se making ne ae, to walk the aa hye May fr it * 
But you do get to know almost every thing pon fF the field of Anti-Slavery | '7g five or six miles, and while it was still speeches—I speaking five times, and he four. | written my house shall be ca a house o 

im the jeland.” port irom eid 0 y} a : ; j 1? i d 
om ad if wire onal with spirits, why labor. | eandle-light, I stopped and obtained of a This brought us to the hour of adjournment prayer? But ye have made it a den of 


do you come to me, when you have your own 
eyes and ears, and can use them as well as 
Tecan? : 
The planter was little accustomed to be 
teased or contradicted ; but this was not a 
moment to revent the old woman's peculiar 
temper. He drew a couffe of as pieces 
from his pocket, and as he put them in her 
withered hand he said: * Catiche, I have not 
time to argue with you, tell me if you can. 


j Svurricip, Portage County, O., } 
| January 20, 1849. | 
; It was the Day of Gifts. All made them, | 


man a quarter of a dollar for the slave. That in the afternoon, and as the Methodists want- | thieves!" 

, was his New Year's Gift. Arriving at Char- ed their house to clean out, and it was rain- 

lestown, I arranged for a meeting in the eve- ing, we did not meet again in the evening, Bugle, with the names of three subscribers, 
: \ ‘ 

ning, which, however, was only conversa- and so ended the debate. Before we adjoura-|and the money. Then left for Palmyra, 


ing, or untruthfulness; vices which by no 
means, are wholly unknown to the 
school. 

A teacher, however did affirm of one 


Tuesday morning mailed a letter to the 


each to whom he chose. Time gave his to tional, four or five only being present, and I ed, however, I gave notice that the next day, | where I spoke that night. After I had done, | boy, that for the first two or three days, 


the Earth-children; and they christened it being seriously unwell. Next day went to Sunday, I should speak,in the school-house two men present said it was the first aboli- he was as mischievous as the rest of the 
Forty-Nine. Men gave theirs to their fami-' Ravenna, where private business occupied close by, on these two great questions— | tion lecture they had ever heard. They | boys, but after once talking with him, 
lies and friends, and said * Happy New-Year' | me till into the evening: of course, no meet- | whether the so-called christian ministers of 





who it is that poisons my slaves and my cat. (88 they gave. 1 gave mine tothe slave; and ing. Wednesday went to Randolph, to the , this country were suitable persons to preach 
th.” 


The old woman looked at the gold, cast a 
sea glance around the room, and then 
ap ng her lips close to the planter’s 
ear, she pronounced in a slow whisper the 
same of—* Antoine 1” 

« How!” said Haima, ovt of all patience, 
“him whom I have treated asa son and load- 
ed with benefiis” “You rave—what are 
your proofs?" ; 

But Catiche remained obstinately silent ; 
and not another word could the planter draw 
from her. So he was foreed to take his leave, 

satisfied with his 


very little visit. 

“1 told you how it was ;” he replied to his 
friend’s enquiry —- his success. **The 
oS Sea in + Fava metert wet 

t of aught I know, or for wanto’ 
pow fowes. oh to aceuse, she lays the blame on 
peor Antuine. But I merited no better an- 
ewer for my folly in going to consult a sor- 

’ C 

“ Be advised,” rejoined his friend. ‘*Cati- 

parle at 


che is wel! ding all that Ean 
on our plantations ; and she would not hazard 
such an assertion without good reason. You 


have unlimited confidence in Antoine, but 
sea that it is not misplaced ; he has opportu- 
nity enough, if he be so disposed, to do you 
this injury.” : 

* But how should he be so disposed? I 

have shown him more favor than to any one 
else on the plantation. He has whatever he 
aske or wishes for. Interest, if not gratitude, 
would make him regard my welfare as his 
own.” 
« Well,” said his friend, do not trust too 
much to probabilities. Order Antoine to be 
seized, tell him that his villainy is discov- 
ered, and see how he will conduct him- 
self.” 

M. Haima was exceedingly loth to agree to 
8 proposal which seemed to cast an unjust 
imputation on his favorite; but at lagt his 
friend's repeated representations induced him 
to adopt it. 


Antoine was manacied and brought before 
him. He uttered no word of complaint; yet 
neither did he evince any signe of trepida- 
tion or guilt. His a chaos bes pe 
to repent the course opted ; as 
he looked.on Antoine’s steady eye and col- 
Jected demeanor, he found no little difficulty 
in acting the part he had so unwillingly con- 

to assume. 

“It is you, then,” at last he said, “ who 
have been my secret enemy, who have wan- 
only destroyed my property, and all but ef- 

“L Haima?" 

“ Yes, you. Disguise is no lunger neces- 
* All your plots are discovered. Eve- 
ng is known to me, except the motive 
could have induced one on whom | had 

conferred such benefits, to act the serpent 
towards his protector and benefactor.” 

Antoine was silent; but a slight, oped 
perceptible, yet contemptuous curl of the u 
lip, romans his emeoner*s suspicions, and 
determined him to follow op the examination 
in 8 similar tone. 

1 treated you with the care of a father. 
¥ distinguished you above all your compan- 
ions; and you have abused my favor—re- 
paid my kindness with the blackest treache- 
ty. You have plotted, and but too success- 
fully effected, a revenge, such as the cru- 
elest mind conceives against its bitterest 
enemy. 

Antoine still remained silent ; but the kind- 


3 


ling. almost exulting expression of his eye, ' 


all Haima’s surmises. 

* Antoine,” he continued with increasing 
emotion, “ have I merited this at yourhands? 
Uave I cause for such deadly re- 
venge? Interest, if not gratitude, might 
surely have secured your fidelity. What 
was wanting to your comfort and happiness ? 
Say ! what could you wish for, that you did 
not possess 1” 

“ My liberty !"’ said the African in a tone 
and bitterness. 

I not grant you, more than eve- 

vy = jiberty could have afforded 


you : 
“IT was your slave?” And Antoine crew 
up his tall and handsome form to its full 
‘and clenched the manacles that bound 
» as if he would crush the iron chain 


his 
s Weotched mao!” said his master, as a 
conviction of the truth at last settled 


oo 
* I ever you a shadow of a 
Sel at 


"| compared with Liberty! “What is gold, tho’ 


what he had a right to expect. "T'was not 
what he prayed for. And "twas not what the 
All-Father gave him at creation. I could not 
give him that priceless boon—once his, now 
stolen from him—which of old, the Sublime 
Thunderer, 

“ Red lightnings round him playing,” 
amid the mighty voices that poured the cho- 
ral song for this new world, with awful ma- 
jesty proclaimed to the listening universe the 
dowry of the race he had. just ushered in- 
to being ; and which, to the very meanest of 
that race, he deeded as his own inalienable 
inheritance ; in proof of which, he wrote the 
title-deed upon the human soul, and confirm- 
ed it, by engraving upon the tablet of that 
soul, the everlasting Signature of aGod. The 
soul still wears that impress. That Signa- 
ture is still valid. It never has been, it ne- 
ver can be, counterfeited. 

That birthright boon I could not give the 
slave. And those who could, would not.— 
That New Year's morn, ere yet the first 
faint tint had paled the Eastern sky—for 
stern Duty gets up early—there fell a voice 
from Heaven, that broke upon the solemn 
stillness of the dark world like the startling 
blast of the trump of the Archangel calling to 
Judgment, crying in the ears of men, * Pro- 
claim Lrserty throughout all the land, unto 
all the inhabitants thereof !"’ The slave heard 
he voice, and leaped as if his manacles were 
already severed, and his fetters fallen, and 
shouted, * A Gift! a gift! The New Year 
has brought me Liberty! Liberty!! Liber- 
ty!!!".-and then he fell upon his knees, 
and with uplifted hands, and streaming eyes, 
and stifled utterance, fervently gasped, * O 
God! I bless thee for the boon!" Yes, the 
slave heard, though the voice came not to 
him ; but those to whom it did come, heard 
not; and they gave not the Gift—they gave 
not Liberty! Eighteen millions of the peo- 
ple of this country, who had banded together 
to rob three other millions of the people of 
the same country of their liberty, that day 
refased to give back to the robbed the pre- 
cious right they had wrested from them, tho’ 
among themselves, who needed not, they 
failed not, on every hand, to scatter the pre- 
sents of the Season thick as autumn leaves. 
That Gift, emphatically the New Year's Gift 
of the American Nation, because by the God 
of nations made its first, greatest, and till 
done, on/y Duty—the Gift of Liberty to the 
Nation’s slaves—that Gift, the Nation refu- 
sed to give! And therefore, Nation! a brand 
is on thy brow, and it is burned in indelibly, 
and the reading of the brand is—Hypocrite! 
So I could not, and the nation would not. 
And therefore, seeing neither from me nor 
from it the slave might receive ‘he Gift—one 
worthy of him—was it not fitting I should 
yet make him a gift—though unworthy !— 
Seeing I could not give him the End, might 
not give him the Means to secure that End? 
Yet what Means? © for the hoarded gold 
of the Incas, that tempted the robber-bands 
of Pizarro; or the rustling treasure of the 
Montezumas of the encient Aztec Empire, 
that glittered in the vision of Cortez—to have 
given it all that morning to purchase the 
slave’s Redemption! .O for the shining dust, 
spread broad-cast over the millions of acres, 
that spread themselves out beneath the gaze 
of the astonished gold-hunters in the Valley 
of the Sacramento—to have rained it all down 
on the land like thick falling dews, to lure 
the people of this money-loving nation to Jus- 
tice! Yes, for the sake of the slave, and 
that I might give up all to him, as a means 
of conferring upon him the dear boon of Lib- 
erty, | would have moved Heaven and Earth 
to have become sole master of those acres, 
and to have used as mine all the golden 
wealth and diamond treasure ever dug, 
or to be dug, from the mines of this Jong- 
sought-and-at-length-found El Dorado! 

Yet even such a gift—how unworthy !—. 
How infinitely mean, and less than nothing, 





it hailed down in stones as big as mountains, 
to him who wears a fetier-—who is not free 
—who may not call his human soul, much 
less that falling gold, his own? Yer I | 
had not even /ha! mean giftto give. And so 
I gave a meaner. I gave of such as I had. 
Having nothing better, I gave myself. 1 
made an humble present of my time, influ- 
ence, powers and toil to the 3,000,000 of pi- 
ning bondmen in the South-land. And not 
for a few months only, nor even for the whole 
year, but for Life; that is, if the Victory 
come notsooner. God speed that Victory !— 








Yet it comes not, except as first comes the 
Sacrifice. The End is not till after the 
Means. Gold, time, influence, labor, life it- 
self, our very souls, must be laid on the al- 
tar, ere the Jubilee blesses the slave. In more 
\senses than one, ‘no Cross, no Crown!’ 

That morning, at 4 o’clock, while the win- 
dows of the town were yet dark, and men 
rolled lazily on their beds—I had not gone to 
bed that night—I left my home in Windham, 
' 

















I did not arrive in time to get up a meeting 
that night. So friend Stedman arranged fora 
series of lectures in different districts of the | 
town, and accordingly I spoke Thursday, | 
Friday and Saturday evenings, in school- 
houses; Sunday, forenoon and afternoon, at 


wept it was too mean to give. "Twas not! house of William Stedman, where, however, the gospel—and whether, asa matter of fact, 


they actually did preach it. Elder Barris 
immediately rose—he had not been present 
much during the day, and when he had been, 
had taken no part in the discussion—and 
asked why I did not set a time for my meet- 
ing when the ministers could come and hear 


d to like it, and to be in the main con-| she had no farther trouble. 
verted to my positions. ‘The next day about 
noon I reached the house of Harvey Case, in 


the corner of Edinburgh, near the Rootstown Sion soem eit mnaiitidieatan btm. 
schoo!-house where I had spoken twice be- ; 


fore. 1 was going on to the school-house to mony; there was nothing even to sub- 
give out word that I would speak there again | Stantiate the glorious doctrine of our en- 
that night, but friend Case wished to have lightened republic—the “natural preju- 
| me stay and address their Anti-Slavery Sew- | dice” against color. The children gen- 


But if they 
were not guilty, their maker was, and that 
was just as bad. 








the Academy at the centre; Sunday: eve-| me, “for,” said he, “ if I am not preaching ing Circle, which met at his house that,after- | erally did not seem to be sufficiently in- 


ning at a school-house in Rootstown; 
day evening at the Academy in Balti 
miles svuth of Randolph; and Tuesd 
ning at the school-house in Rootstown 







e gospel, I want to know it.” I asked 
m if he could attend to-morrow evening.— 
He said he could, for aught he knew, I then 


. | asked if I eould have that house that evening. | that neighborhood deserve all praise for their 
At some of these meetings the houses were , Was told I could. So I altered my appoint-| efforts in their Sewing Circle. Last year 
so full that all could not find seats ; at others, | ment to the evening, and in that house, and they contributed to the Western Society about 


| noon, as its members would give out notice | doctrinated into the principles of Ameri- 
of the evening meeting when they wenthome. | can republicanism as to have imbibed 
!So I remained. The Anti-Slavery women of in *ennenalt® Gemnsinen 

Notso however with a few of the pa- 
rents , who, judging from their frothing 


there were not more than 20 or 30; and at said that I would speak in the day-time on | $20,00 in money—the profits of goods sold had taken the colorphobia the “natural’” 
the first, owing to the short notice, I spoke | the government and the union. ‘The next |—besides the articles they furnished for the ) Way ; hence their convulsions were of 
over two hours to 4 men, 4 boys, 1 woman, day, accordingly, I spoke nearly three hours | Fair at Salem; and this year they mean to/| the most pitiable kind ; and their wailing 


and a girl. Going to the school-house that | to about a dozen, and at night about the same 4° still better. Thanks to them for their dis-) most bitter. 


A petition demanding the 


morning to give notice of the meeting at night, length of time to 40 or 50 in the meeting-| interested exertions in behalf of their south-| expulsion of the colored children, by au- 


I told a Democrat whom I met, that he should 
have half of the time if he would come and 
defend himself against the charge of being a 
slaveholder. He said he wonldn’t come, but 
that I was a liar, if I called him a slavehold- | 
er, and I knew it. I told him he wasacow- | 
ard, for he did not dare come. The meeting 
on Sunday was pretty well attended. Devo- 
ted the forenoon to minizters; the afternoon, 
to the churches and the government. ‘Tried 
to tell the ¢ru/h, not ha/f of it. 

Wednesday afternoon, started from friend 
Stedman's on a 40 mile tramp to Hubbard, 
Trumbull county, to attend the discussion 
with Elder Barris and Co. Spoke that night 
ata private house in Edinburgh to about a 
dozen, Next day went 24 miles to Austin. 
town, where 1 got up a meeting and spoke to 
about the same number. Next day to Hub- 
bard, where I arrived a little after noon.— 
Found the discussion had fallen through, at 
which some of the enemy seemed to triumph. 
So I gave out notice that I would take the 
place of Walker and Curtis, and would lec- 
ture that evening on iia same question, ahd 
would show that the churches are the bul- 
wark of slavery; and then, if Elder Barris or 
any other minister wanted to defend them, I 
would dicouse with him ell dey on Saturday. 
Before night, I called to see the Elder, bat 
he was out attending to his business as a 
physician: so] left word for the evening, 
and challenge for to-morrow. We metin the 
Methodist house; had a large audience. I 
spoke somo two hours and a-half. Had not 
proceeded far before the notorious Rev. Ahab 
Keller—the same Methodist priest who, a 
few mouths ago, said publicly at Rootstown, 
(I think in the pulpit,) that the Mexican | 
War was not Polk’s war, but God’s war— 
rose and contradicted one of my statements. 
I asked him how the fact was. He said he 





wouldn't tell: that was my business. Under | their pro-slavery affinities were too well hearts were all melted together as the heart 
the rebuke of some of the audience, he final-, known: nor did he dream of success in an |of one man, and we motually pledged our- 
ly gave his version of the story, and after- | attempt to obtain that of the Presbyterians, | selves to each other, to the slave, and to God, 
ward sat still till I had done. Elder Barris | for their session room had been the head-|t make the night of the 17th of January, 
then rose—he had come in but afew minutes | quarters of the ‘Taylor Club during the last 1849, an era in our lives. From that hour, 
before—and said that on this question he was | cainpaign, and their minister—Rev. Charles | we would try fo be faithful to the slave! They 


not afraid to meet any man who walked the | 
globe that God had made. I asked him if 
he would exchange views with me on it to- | 
morrow. He said he did not know what a| 
day might bring forth; he might have pro- 


fessional calls; but if not, he wou/d meet me. | and freely opened to the Cass and Van Bu- | ters here, an account soon, 


He then went across the house and held con- 


sultation with a Protestant Methodist preach- | 


er by the name of Burgess, after which he ing Notice, copied from a printed handbill, | 


announced that the discussion would go on 
the next day ; he would be there if he could, 
and if not, his brother clergyman would take | 
his place. Friend Keller then rose, and said, | 
that being in town that day to attend a funer- | 
al, he was told there was to be a Comeouter | 
meeting that evening ; and, of course, he told 
his informant that he shou/d be there, and give 
battle to the slanderer; and he presumed I 
had been informed of it, and had come ex- 
pecting it. (LE had not been told of it, how- 
ever, and did not know when he interrupted 
me, nor indeed til! I had finished my speech, 
who he was.) I asked him if he could dis- 
cuss with me on Monday. He said no, for 
he had appointments out for Monday, and 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, and Thursday— 
“and Friday, too!” cried a voice in the 
crowd: ** yes, and Friday, and so on for two 
or three weeks!"” He then went on to speak 
for nearly an hour, not grappling with the 
mass of facts 1 had presented, but picking 
flaws, making false statements, throwing out 
flings at the Comeouters, gesticulating with 
his head to make fun, and trying te mise a 
great laugh. And he succeeded. For a troop 
of his brother Methodists, grateful for the de- 
fence he was making their church—and it 
certainly was not the best that could have 
been made—thronged around him—the first 
row sitting, the next standing on the floor, 
and the third on the benches—and cheered, 
and shouted, (in one ease they even went so 
far as to-eall for three shouts,) and cried— 
“give it to him! that's it! there you got it 
then!’’ &c., &e.; al} together making quite 
abediam. I rebuked both his and their con- 
doct, the next day, as dishonest, mean, and 





| odist minist 





wicked, 


house. Elder Barris— whom, by the way, I 
had asked inthe morning to give out my 
evening appointment in his own church, and 
who had actually done so—was not there.— 
In charity, I am bound to believe he cou/d not 
be there. J deeply regretted it. The Meth- 
who preached in the house 
that day, was there. There was no opposi- 
tion. It was a kind meeting, but earnest, 
and very solemn. I hope it was a Christian 
one. ‘That is, one after the pattern and spir- 
it of Jesus Christ. I am sure there was some 





such preaching there as the Scribes and Phar- | 


isees used to hear and tremble at, when the 
Man of Galilee was a dweller on the earth. 
And I am equally sure that it was nut such 
preaching as falls from the lips of the salaried 


pulpit-fillers of the presentday. They preach | 


another gospel. God forgive their sin, and 
turn the people from their teachings ! 
Monday evening, spoke in Youngstown. 
The four churches were all shut against me, 
so I might have no house in which to plead 
for God’s crushed poor; and the four mints- 
ters had, of course, taught their flocks to be- 
ware of Abolition Lecturers, so I might have 
no audience. Sol was compelled to speak 


in a school-house, to a dozen. And this is | 


the influence of the people's Christianity’ No, 
no—I take that back. ’Tis not Christianity. 
Tis a misnomer to call it so. Christianity 
is the Doctrine—the Life—of the lowly, lo- 
ving Jesus. This is not that Doctrine—not 
that Life. But it is Religion—the Religion 
of the country—of the churches of the coun- 
try—of the ministers of the country. So far 
as slavery is concerned, it is the religion of 


| devils—the religion of Hell. ’T'is a fulse re- 


ligion! 

Of course the friend who got up the meet- 
ing for me, did not think of applying to the 
Methodist Episcopal Society for a house, for 


A. Boaidman—was notorious for the warm 
support he had given the great Man-Stealer, 
Man-Slaughterer, and Atheist of Baton Rouge. 
But he did suppose that he could procure the 
Disciple church, as it had been repeatedly 


ren men last fall, and even to avowed Mexi- 
can War advocates a year ago, as the follow- 


abundantly proves :— 


**War Meeting! Address by R. P. Ran- 
ney, Esq., at the Disciple Church, Saturday 
evening, Jan. 22.” 

Accordingly, he applied for it, but was in- 
formed that the church had, by a unanimous 
vote, excluded all such meetings. He then 
applied to the only other religious society in 
the place—the Reformed, or Protestant Meth- 
odists—and they refused him. And yet last 
summer, their house was, with their consent, 
made a Gallery of Paintings, admission to 
which was charged with money. Yes, the 
consecrated walls of their holy Temple were 
hung with representations of the bloody bat- 
tles fought in the Mexican War, and the mo- 
ney-changers took the place of the priests.— 
And no longer ago than last October, they 


capped the climax of their pro-slavery wick- | 


ednees by allowing a Negro Exhibition in 
their house—the direct tendency of which is 
to degrade the colored man, and add to the 
prejudice which is already crushing him—as 
the following, which 1] copied from a flaring 
handbill nearly twice as large as the Bagle, 
will serve to show :— 


‘ern sisters! May they do better, but may 
every other Sewing Circle in the State beat 
them! That afternoon only twelve women 


thority of the law which was passed last 
winter, “providing for the beller educa- 
‘ tion,” (what an insult) of the colored 
were present, not so many as usual, owing to : 
a funeral. But some of the‘men came to| Population of the States was circulated 
bring them, and among others, Joseph Heigh- and some seventy or eighty signatures 
ton. He is one of the family of Anti-Slave-| Obtained. several of those however, 
ry songsters, who discoursed such eloquent} were withdrawn, having been obtained by 
music at the Anniversary. All who were at| misrepresentation. But had there been 
Salem wi!l remember the Heightons. So the | but one objector; that would, according 
men talked, and the women worked, and the | 14 the law of last winter, have been en- 
children played, and Joseph sang hie songs, ough to effect the purpose. This demand 
end Ewopme letters, Altagethen fi wes olin) presented to the Trustees, who treat- 


jring. But there was not timeforanaddress,| ,.° : ; 
| end 60 8 tock ecenslee tc shea Gow remarks | °° with the silent comiempt which was 
This roused the indignation 


‘to them in the evening at the school-house. justly due. 
\That house goes by the name of the League of the “very respectable petitioners” to 
| sehool-house. A little over a year ago, the | the highest pitch. A Lawyer, armed with 
abolitionists in that neighborhood—not the | with the majesty of a most majestic law , 
Comeouters — formed themselves into a| was employed to vindicate the majesty 
League, meeting weekly, to investigate their} of law. I have before heard of, but have 
relations to slavery, particularly in thechurch. | jeyer secon the majesty of law, and rods 


This brought down upon their heads a storm of terror wielded by lawyers. The Law- 
of pro-slavery wrath from the Methodists, (to yer threatened “a writ of injunction on 


whom most of them belonged,) who sent * ; . 
clear to Ravenna for priests to battle them. the house,” which had the desired of- 


And 60 they met there in the school-house, fect. Every mouth was filled eee “writs 
and had it with the imported ministers, till | Of injunction on the house, ” and “on 
'to defend themselves, they were compelled | the funds;’’ until mighty fear seemed to 
|to subseribe for the Bugle in order to learn| pervade the community, as if there was 
be facts, The result was, they worsted | danger of a “writ of injunction’? on the 
; their opponents, b c uters, and | clouds, and another on the sun, and an- 
en = ir se meetings, and a more! other on ihe atmosphere, and perchance 
wean cas pete oe Peed 7 the | to vindicate the majesty of the law there 
State. They have the Heightons to sing for , ’ 
| ‘ is may be a writ of some kind, or a State’s 
jthem, and frequently friends Stedman and : , , . 
| Case, from Randolph, to speak to them.— reg issued against the ip od him- 
| And they give the monry, too, as they will | 8 f for presuming to create such a race, 
| prove by the 1st of May, in answer to the re- | 204 that in the face and eyes of the very 
(cent Appeal of the Western Society, ‘0 rise | dignified Legistature of Ohio. My rever- 
some other such!’ That night we had a guod | ence for law, law-makers or the law-pro- 
meeting. The songs were thrilling. Our 











fession as they are, was never very high; 
and this demonstration of majesty has a- 
bout used up th» litle that | had; though 
if it can be used for the accomplishing of 
any good, let it be done. 

But the threats of enforcing the “Black 
| gave me almost two dollars; one kind broth- | !aws” drove the children, with one ex- 
|er alone giving a dollarbill. Thankstothem | ception, from the house. The one, 
| for their generous confidence: would I were | which remained was the only one of the 
| worthy of it! Thence I came the next day proscribed race among my pupils; twice, 
ito Rindolph, and on to this place. Of mat-} she was told notto come; and hence my 
wantof reverence for State or mob-law 
led me to bring her back to school, 
| where, with but one exception , she met 
Outrage upon Human Rights. | with no unkind treatment from the school. 
She has been absent of late, but not offi- 
cially detained. 


JOSEPH TREAT. 





} 
Massiton Jan. 21, 1848. 
| Dear Friends. 

! am glad to see that you are publish- 
ing articles on the unconstitutionality of 
the “Black Laws of Ohio.” You seem 
to be looking that way, and certainly it 
is time for some one to look. Too long 
have these statutes, infamous and black 
in character as the source from which they 
emanated, disgraced this nominally free 
State. Too long has the most fiendish 
iniquity triumphed, and humanity mourn- 
ed in consequence of the vile outrages 
perpetrated under sanction of these 
“Black Laws.’? Those persons who 
have annually spent days and weeks for 


The lust who were driven from the 
house were two girls, who had walked a 
distance of two miles through mud and 
rain and had quietly taken their places as 
usual, when théy were toldtogo. They 
lingered in the yard weeping most bitter- 
ly, then wentaway. It was a most wick- 
ed outrage; and one which might justly 
mantle the cheek of the perpetrators 
with the deepest shame. This however 
may never be; but if not, their children 
will blush at the inhuman deeds of their 

fathers. The same day a Bible was pre- 
| sented to each department; of course 
the lesson of “Love thy neighbor’ would 
fit admirably after such a practical lesson 
of moral beauty. 


j the last ten years in obtaining signatures 
respectfully asking the repeal of these 
statutes; will, I think, agree with you in ‘ 
the opinion, that it is time to change the| | hope you will be able to give a fuller 
course of action. . report of Judge Burchard’s decision, in 

A few facts from this part of “the vine- | gard to the recent case—which seems 
yard” may refresh the minds of your rea- favorable in reference to the unconstitu- 





“The celebrated and unrivaled Band of| ders, with a sense of the moral beauty: | tionality of their justly named Black \aws. 


Ethiopian Serenaders, composed of, &c., wil! 
give one of their unique and original Enter- 
tainments! consisting of Negro Songs, So- 
los, Extravaganzas, Conundrums, &c., at the 
Reform Methodist Church, on Friday Eve- 
ning, Oct. 17. Admission, 12} cents.” 
This notice was in the highest style of at- 
tractive printing; I should think the word 
* Entertainments’ was two feet long; at any 
rate, it filled a whole line of that mammoth 


— with it glaring capitals. © for the 


created by the enforcing of these laws.— The Constitution declares that all schools 
Sometime in Oct. last, a “Union School” | Which are in whole, or in part endowed 
consisting of three departments; and | by funds arising from the sale of lands, 
composed of all the districts in this town, | given by the United States for this pur- 


Into this school ; (and as the teachers | tinction or preference. This school, in 
supposed asa matter of course,) came | common with all of the public or district 
eleven pupils who were guilty of posses- | schools in the State, is in part thus en- 
sing , or rather their maker was guilty of | dowed. 

the crime of giving them a darker com-| This point shoyld be yested—and a 








was opened for the reception of pupils. | POS?» shall he open to all without dis- 





ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 











suit brought against the Trustees here— 
will bring it before the majesty of the 
constitution. [ hope the subject will be 
agitated. The interests of not only the 
twenty thousand who are robbed—but of 
the whole state demand the testing of this 
Statute. Let it be done, and that the result 
may be—the restoration of righis to those, 
who have been so long legislatively de- 
prived of them—will be the wish of all 
friends of justice and humanity. 
Yours, 
B. M. COWLES. 


NS 
ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. 


SALEM, FEBRUARY 2, 1849. 


‘*] Love AGITATION WHEN THERE 13 CAUSE 
FOR IT—THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES 
THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS, Ed- 
mund Burke. 














(<> Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


“ Truth is mighty, and will prevail.” 





There are some who complain that aboli- 
tionists generally have not sufficient faith in 
the power of Truth, that they distrust her 
might in a conflict with wronz, and are by 
no means confident she will be the victor in 
such acontest. The reverse of this is true 
of very many; and so great is the faith of 
such that it leaves no room for the growth of 
works. It ie, in fact, of so ultra a character 
that a little wholesome doubt as to the abili- 
ty of abstract Truth to destroy concrete wrong 
would convert them into more efficient, prac- 
tical reformers. Falsehood puts on his sev- 
en-leagued boots and strides through the 
world deceiving the very elect ; while Truth, 
with bare and bleeding feet, comes limping 
after, striving to undo the wrong he has done. 
Her progress is slow and painful. Her 
friends are unwilling to furnish her with cov- 
ering to protect her feet from the flinty path 
she is compelled to tread, for why should 
Truth be aided, she is mighty and will pre- 
vail! Falsehood has his heralds who go 
abroad to proclaim his praises and to sing 
peans to his name; his worshipers send thein 
forth, and give lavishly of their substance to 
support them in their mission, Truth has 
but few to proclaim her coming; what need 
that a voice should go before in the wilder- 
ness to have her way prepared, her path made 
straight, and the heart of the people fitted 
for her reception, for Truth is mighty and 
will prevail! 

But to drop the figure we have used and 
state the case more simply—how stands it ? 
It is a notorious fact that very many who 
claim the name of abolitionist have done 
scarcely anything to merit it. Itis true they 
may take an anti-slavery paper—though some 
who are in good circumstances say they are 
too poor to do this—they may buy a few anti- 
slavery bouks, attend an anti-slavery meet- 
ing when perfectly convenient for them 80 to 
do, and out of their abundance subscribe 
twenty five or fifty cents, or it may be one 
dollar every year to sustain anti-slavery ope- 
rations, though frequently they are less lib- 
eral than this, They think the Truth will 
take care of itself, that it needs no assistance 
from them to accomplish its mighty work ; 
and so they save their dimes and dollars, and 
put them out ata better interest than they 
suppose Humanity can afford to give. Dis- 

ionists have frequently been stigmatized 
by political anti-slavery men, as ‘* do-nothing 





former times—as we are informed—would 
have been sufficient to sustain a competent 


|us what they are. Are they pledges the up- 
‘holders of the Constitution make to each 


anti-slavery lecturer in the field the whole other that they witl or will not do certain 
time; but having come out from the church, things? If so, what are the things to be 
what they now give foranti-slavery purposes done, or not to be done? Are they in them- 
would not suffice to keep one there three selves right or wrong? If right, why are 
months in the year, if so long. And this isthe pledges called compromises; what is 
not because they love the slave less than they compromised on the part of those who gave 
once did sect, but that their faith in Truth,|them? If wrong, is a pledge to do them to 
their conviction that it is mighty and will) whomever made or however given a justifica- 


prevail, has astonishingly increased. 

Now we are somewhat skeptical as to the 
powerof Truth, abstract Truth, to do every 
thing; and it strikes us that if it received as 
much aid from its friends as Error does from 
ils supporters, its might would be greatly in- 
creased, and it would prevail much sooner 
than it otherwise can. In this, however, we 
may be mistaken; and if we are in error we 
shall pray that the time may soon arrive when 
all the abolitionists may fee! and speak like 
a Methodist we once read of, who stood up in 
a meeting of his sect and said he blessed 
God fora free gospel—that he had been a 
member of the church for eighteen years, and 
it had not yet cost him twenty five cents! 


Principte. 





What is principle? As reformers define 
it, it is a law of action by which men should 
be governed. 
governed—at all times, or occasionally? Is 
ita law they may adopt or reject as they 
choose, submitting to it to-day, and violating 
it to-morrow # ‘This should be well under- 
stood, for in the present day there are thous- 
ands of reformers who profess to take princi- 
ple for their guide, their law, but are contin- 
ually rebelling against it and doing acts 
which it forbids. 

Now have they a right todo this? is the 
question we would ask. If they may occa- 
sionally violate principle in order to secure 
what seems to them a good, how often may 
they violate it, how gross may the violation 
be, and is each to judge for himself how, 
when and where it may be done? If we as- 
sume that each is to be his own judge when 
he may set principles at naught, we, by so 
doing, deny the authority of others to sit in 
judgment on the act. One man decides he 
may violate the principle of Freedum so far 
as to vole for Martin Van Buren, a candi- 
date whose anti-slavery he is very far from 
approving. Van Buren decides he may vio- 
late the principle of Freedom so faras to sup- 
port the compromises of the Constitution, 
which he regards as unjust in the absiract.— 
Heury Clay decides he may vivlate the prin- 
ciple of Fieedom so far as to uphold an insti- 
tution which he knows is based upon despo- 
tie doctrines. General ‘Taylor decides he 
may violate the principle of Freedom so far 
as to buy slaves in the New Orleans market 
with which to stock his plantations—an act 
which he cannot believe to be ether demo- 
eratic or christian. 

Now each of these men violate the same 
principle, though under different circumstan- 
ces and in different degrees ; each deciding 
that the circumstances in which they were 
respectively placed were a sufficient justifi- 
cation for so doing. Who of them shall be 
condemned and who held guililess? 4/1 or 


r 


the law, and all have the same excuse for so 
doing—the judgment of the violater that it 
was best soto do. We would say that a// 
should be condemned ; and though it would 
indicate the presence of greater depravity for 
a man to do as did General ‘Taylor, than for 
him to support Van Buren for the Presiden- 
cy; yet, as the former is the greater wrong, 
it is more easily grappled with, and its char- 





abolitionists.” We have uniformly denied 
this charge; and although it is eminently | 
false of them as a whole, yet no term could | 
be selected that would better describe many | 
who claim to be of us. But then we don’t 
say that it is owing to the penurious disposi- | 
tion of such, or that they should be more 
deeply imbued with the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice; not at all, it is attributable to an excess 
of faith in the power of Truth. We should 
not wonder if they believe that this same 
Truth had a considerable fund in Bank from 
which printers, editors, and lecturers were 
furnished with means for their support while 
laboring in her service, for holding, as they 
do, that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and | 
knowing that printers, editors, and lecturers 
and their families cannot live upon air, they 
certainly must suppose that Truth pays them | 
out of her own pocket, and therefore they beg 
to be excused from bestowing a contribution 
for Humanity’s sake. 

We can point to men, who, when connec- 
ted with religious sects and political parties | 
gave liberally to sustain them ; but their con- 
version to abolitionism has so increased their 
faith in the power of Truth, they so emphati- | 
eally feel that is it mighty and will prevail, | 
that the gifts they bring to its altar are such | 
as they would have been ashamed to offer in | 
a sectarian or political temple. We have | 


now in our mind a man living north of this, 





who has given as much as fifty dollars a year 
to the church with which he was connected, 
and has this year promised five dollars to the 
anti-slavery cause. Now some evil-minded 
persons might insist that this individuc! used 
to love his sect ten times as mach as he now 
loves anti-slavery! Not at all; he only has 
ten times a6 much faith in the power of anti- 
slavery truth ae he once had in sectarianism, 
We also know of a town in which there are 
quite a nomber of professed Disunionists, 
Whose yearly contributions to the chyrch i° 





ter made more manifest, and it should be re- 
membered that the violation of principle in 


| the latter ease, furnishes a precedent which ‘eism and inhuman 


justifies, so far as precedent can justify, the 
violation of principle in every case. Theles- 
ser violater of principle makes a breach in 
the law through which the greater violator 
can, with enlarging it a /iffle, readily pass. 

A wise man who adopts a principle, who 
makes it his law of action, will always obey 
that law. No hope of ultimate or present 
good will induce him to trample upon it, for 
he is A MAN OF PRINCIPLE, not @ crealure of 
expediency, serving the Lord to-day and the 
devil to-morrow. He feels that if a principle 
be right in itself, right in the abstract, it is 
ever right in practice; and he is a craven 
who in the hour of trial deserts his princi- 
ple—that hour when its power and beauty 
should be manifested to the world by the 
faithfulness of those who take it for a guide. 


Martin Van Buren---The Compromises. 


The embodiment of Free Soilism, the ex- 
pounder of the principles of the Buffalo plat- 


But when should they be thus) 





none, we reply ; for all have alike violated | 


jtion of the act? “Are these compromises the 
“work of part generations, for whieh the 
| present is not responsible,” unless it chooses 
to make itself so? Who will inform us in 
|relation to this matter} Someone, we trust, 
jfor we are anxious to know what this much 
,ased term means, so that we may righily es- 
timate the character of those who stand pledg- 
ed to the support of the compromises of the 
| Constitution. 
If they require those who faithfully adhere 
'to them to be false to the better dictates of 
their nature, to crucify their humane feelings, 
to put off their hood and become the un- 
resisting witnesses of outrage and wrong ; if 
they require their supporters to see men bound 
/as slaves and as slaves transported to the 
jland of chains, then these compromises are 
cruel, nareruL, DAMNABLE; and they 
who knowingly support, or promise them- 
'selves, or by their agente to support them are 
unworthy the name of abolitionists. 
| * The Compromises of the Constitution !” 
Again we ask, What are they? We entreat 
those who talk so much about them and so 
little about the sinof slavery in the States, to 
tell what they have compromised, to whom, 
jand what they are thereby bound to do or 
‘notto do, Ard we want it told in such 
good, plain, common-sense English that it 
can easily be understood; legal technicali- 
ties and demagogueical quibling can be dis- 
pensed with in the telling. 

Waar are THe Compaomises of Tue Con- 
STITUTION } 














The Black Laws. 


The repeal of this iniquitous code, or at 


\of colored persons, has been proposed in 
|both branches of the Legislature. The Low- 
\er House has not yet made a final disposi- 
tion of the subject, though our readers will 
remember the murderous threats of one of 
the members on behalf of his constitutients 
to kill any black who should presume to tes- 
tify against a white man. 

A bill having for its object the repeal of 





the 23rd ult., taken up fur consideration. An 
amendment having been proposed by Mr. 
Swift, the bill and amendment were referred 
lto a committee of one, which committee re- 
| ported the next day. A motion to recommit it 
with instructions “To so amend the bill, that 
all colored persons be prohibited from ho'd- 
ing any real estate within the State of Ohio,” 
was negalived by a vote of 19 to 16. A 
motion to lay the bill and amendment on the 
table was Jost by a tie vote, 18 to 18. A 
motion to recommit to the original committee 
| was subsequently adopted. 
| ‘The same day, as we learn from the “State 
| Journal,” 

“Mr. Beaver reported back the bill to 
repeal the law prohibiting black and mulatto 
| persons from testifying in courte of justice. 
| Mr. Scott moved to lay the bill upon the 
jtable. Lost—ayes 11, noes 22. 
| Acall of the Senate was ordered. 
| Mr. Archbold now moved to lay the bill 
jupon the table, which was carried—ayes 19, 
jnoes 17. 
| Mr. Claypool moved a_ reconsideration, 
‘which was lost—ayes 18, noes 18.” 








| So it died, and was buried; and the record 
‘of its life and death exhibits an infernal sto- 
of p Jing on 
|the part of those who gave it its quietus, e- 
qual to, if not surpassing that of Congress 
upon the vexed question of slavery. 





Gorn 1s Siseaia.—Large deposits of gold 
were discovered in Siberia a few years since. 
|In 1830, when the first separation of gold 
was made from the sand with which it was 
found mixed, the product was bat 44ibs.; in 
'1842 it amounted to 7550 lbs. The yield 

from one bed alone, has in a single year been 

4,400 Ibs. This bed is owned by a merchant 
who, through its possession became one of 
the wealthiest men in Russia. 








Tue Sprint or Stavery in Massiton.— 
Our readers are referred to the letter of Betsy 
M-Cowles for an account of an outrageous 
and despicably mean warfare waged by the 
people of that town against half a score of 
school children. It is uncertain which will 
finally triumph, though the townspeople ap- 





|pear to be confident of victory, and antici- 


form has been writing a letter to the ** North- pate the gaining of great glory, It is to be 


ern Light Association,” whose members in- 


hoped that intelligence of this affair will not 


vited him to join them in the celebration of reach Louisianna, lest the inhabitants of that 


the 4th of July. In it occurs the emai. 


| passage 


* The introduction of slavery into the colo-| 


| nies, and the recognition by the Constitution) 


of the United States, of exclusive control | 
over it in the States in which it existed, were 
works of past generations, for which the pro- | 
sent is not at all responsible. The duties of 
the non-slaveholding States towards thal inter- 
est consist in a faithful adherence to wat are’ 
called the compromises of the Constitulion in| 
regard to it.” 

The * Compromises of the Constitution!” 
What are they? The leading Free Soil 
men talk full as much about these compre | 
mises as they do of the non-extension of! 


slavery. We wish some of them would tell 
‘ 


State, who are now making preparations to 
ducate the free colored people there, should 
be ashamed for the people of Massilon. 





Governor's Inauguration. 


Seabury Ford was inaugurated Governor 
of Ohio on the 22nd ult., with power to do 
ali aad several of the things pertaining to said 
office. His inaugural address is brief, but not 
so brief that we can find room for it in our 
columns. Besides the general affairs of 
state to which he devotes the larger portion 
of it, he has considerable to say of the non- 
extension of slavery, and of the existence of 
the Black Laws. 





Jeast that part of it relating to the testimony | 


this law was reported to the Senate, aad ow) 


Vanes ~ 


“Is Saul, too, Among the Prophets?” 


To a late number of the “National Era” Dr. Bai- 
ley discourses at some length on Disunion. He 


one who reads his article would infer thatthe pr. 
believed sufficient reason existed to make a separa- 
tion desirable--a separation effected, of course, by 
the manful, calm, and sensible plan he proposes. 


tomparison, to liken the manstealing and oppres- 


Here is an extract from his article. 

“We have gloried in the Union as 
much as anybody, and still feel a strong 
attachment to it. But there is only one 
safe rule where a confederation of sover- 
eign States cannot agree, and that is, sep- 
aration, in all good feeling. When the 
herdsmen of Lot and Abraham quarreled, 
and their interests interfered with each 
other, the two brethren separated ; but, 
far as we learn, maintained thereafter 
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lves at swords’ points, they sepa- 
, ¢ach going his own way, and thus 
preserved harmony by division. 
“If perpetual discord is to poison all 
| the intercourse of Narth and South, or if 
their joint partnership is to be prostituted 
| irrevocably to the propagandism of Slave- 
| ry, orif the South, whenever a measure 
| displeases it, will unite in caucus, and 
{ be satisfied with nothing less than abso- 
lute submission from all other sections, 





| itseems to us far better that a movement | 


be made in a calm, fraternal manner, for 
a general convention of the States, 10 de- 
termine upon the safest and most equita- 
ble mode of dissolving their connection, 
and reorganizing in new combinations. 
There is no necessity of being heated 
upon the subject. [tis one of immense 
importance, equalled in its magnitude on- 
ly by the original work of forming the 
present Union. Our fathers subjected 
thcir passions and prejudices to the gov- 
ernment of reason, when they undertook 
to educe order out of the chaos of the A- 
| merican States. 
| ing the benefit of their example, being 





| admonished by their errors, and with in- | 
creased experience, ought to be able to | 


and. in solid column, or like Mr. Cameron, 


go manfully, calinly, sensibly, about the 
work of re-formation, if, indeed, it be im- 
possible to live together any longer. 

“The American people, North 
South, are excitable on ordinary occa- 
sions, and given to blustering a liule; 


a great danger impends, a great duty is to 
be done, their common sense and steadi- 
ness tridmph. Ifthe South must have a 
division of the Union, if itis really in 
| enrpest.sxpon the subject, then 161 reason- 
able men in 


tergkelver operations—no direful proph- 
cies—no maledictions— no crimination or 


us come together in general convention 
for the last time, divide our possessions, 
and, ifthe results be two organizations, 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding, let 


geance slcep. 
then be exempt from all responsibility for 
Slavery. [ts support and countenance 


their former brethren with bad faith and 
oppressive legislation, Each might work 
out its own destiny, undisturbed by clash- 
ing interesis and Pe yaeser: uneinbarras- 
ed and unmanned by perpetual and de- 
grading compromises. 

Doss rue Fepenat Government recoa- 
nize staves as Property !~—Giddings says 





has ever refused to recognize the principle of 
| property in man. In the debate in the House 
opon the Pacheco question, Mr. Holmes in 
reply to Mr. Palfrey, said, 


* fle supposed that gentlemen (Mr. Pal- 
frey] would grant, that that was property 
which was matter of sale; if, then, he show- 
ed that the United States sold negroes, (and 
nothing but property could be sold,) the 
United States ergo recognized property in 


tor: case the taxes which were levied 
upon slaves were not paid, and in case 
other property could not be fuund—to seize 
the slaves and sell them for the benefit of 
the United States, and place the money in 
the coffers of the country. Now, had the 
United States any right to sell that which 
was not property? It had not; and as it by 
law sold slaves, slaves were ergo recognized 
as property by the United States. He ask- 
ed his friend in candor if it was not so? 


in thatlaw slaves were mentioned. together 
wi estate, and it instructed the collec- 





Correspondence of the Pittsburgh Gazette. 
The Southern Convention. 





Wasnineton, Jan. 17, 1849. 


The ulira Southern men are awiully 
despondent on account of the miserable 
ending of their scheme for agitation and 
ultimate disunion. They are especially 
appalled at the unexpected course of the 
two Senators from Texas. 
that Mr. Calhoun was affected almost to 
tears, when in the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of fifteen, at which the address 


was adopted by the meagre majority of a 
single vote, Me. Rusk, of Texas, rose to 
oppose it. Like the first Cesar, the 


South Carolina Senator exclaimed, ‘and 
thou too Brutus!’ ‘Texas he had madea 
state of this Union. He had brought her 
in as a shield of defence, a security and 
bulwark to the South and Slavery against 
the advances of the liberalizing spirit of 
the age. Mr. Rusk had been in his 
youth, his protege. He had boen tq him 





does uot, to be sure, exactly advocate it; but any | 





We do not understand whether he means, in his | 


sive South to Lot or Abraham, to Paulor Barnabas! | 


but, when a great occasion presents itself, | 


It is saidy 








all sections address them- , . 
selves to the work. Let there.be no hel- | is the “King’s confidant,” indicated that 
\there was something 


| 


God judge between us, and human ven- | 
The Free Union would , to present the petition of Silas H. Hill 
| and other members of the Cit 
lot Washington, praying the abolition of 
would no longer be given to the system. the slave trade in the District of Colum- 
The Slave Union could no longer reproach | bia, or that Congress would empower the 
authorities of Washington and George-, 


PAPP LPP LLL 


a protector, a guardian. And yet, this 
first, representative from his own Texas, 


PLL LALA ALD AOPL LPL LPPPP DP Stal 
Mr. Reynolds spoke to th 
in contetalitad. me sag inde 


his beloved foster son and ward, rose to, = Mr. Swayze, in reply said, 
flout him, to oppose and defeat the dear-, There “are and ought to be but twa 
est wishes of his heart. ‘The scene be- classes in our community, the free Caue 
tween him, the arch conspirator and his casian, and the hewer of wood and tha 
rebellious pupil, in that ‘dark conclave,’ drawer of watey—the African, 

is said to have been most moving and pa-| “In the State of North Carolina, ens 
thetic. Mr. Cathoun appealed to him in Jightened experience has suggesied the 
the name of all their past recollections, necessity of putting up every free ni 

not to persist in his opposition. But Mr. ' who refused to quit the State, 


Rusk replied that he considered these 
proposed measures preparatory to more 
serious ones for shaking this Union.— 
He feelingly acknowledged the obliga- 
tions of Texas and all her sons to Me. 
Calhoun, and the personal kindacss which 
he in his youth had experienced at his 
hands, but his dity was plain, he must 
cling to the Union as their ark of safety 
and the citadel of their honor. 

This scene was followed by others in 
the general meeting of Monday night, 
equally harrassing to Mr. Calhoun. His 
mind, and at length his frame has felt the 
effects of it. To day while conversing 
in the Senate Chamber with Judge Dou- 
— and other friends, he suddenly fell. 

e soon recovered, togk a coach and re- 
turned to his lodgings, 


Cuba. 
Notwithstanding the denials that have 


been made, as by authority in the French 
papers, of the rumor that the government 





of the United Stajes was negotiating with | g 


Spain for the acquisition of Cuba, the 
impression is very general that there is 
some foundation for the report; and this 
impression is confirmed by movemenis 
at Washington. 
the Courier and Enquirer says: 

By the conduct of the Administration 


| party yesterday, the suspicion of nego- 
| tiations or correspondence for the acqui- 


sition of Cuba, was strengthened, if not 
confirmed. ‘The resolution of inquiry 


{which Mr. Miller had !aid on the table a 


fortnight ago, was deliberately voted 


We, their children, hay- | 4°W® under a decision, which clearly 


convinced the minority, that instructions 
had been received from the White House. 
Mr. Benton, Mr. Hamlin and Mr. Niles, 
three gentlemen who are not in special 
odor with the “powers that be,’’ sided 
with the Whigs, but, the others stood up 


conveniently dodged, being without the 
moral courage to do right. -The Presi- 
dent achieved a temporary victory, but 
the proposition will be renewed in Exec- 
utive session, where Senators will find it 
less difficult to oppose inquiry or to con- 
ceal the doubiful doings of the party.— 
in the course of the discussion which oc- 
curred on this resolution, Mr. Foote, who 


to be revenled, 
which the Administration was not anx- 


recrimination—no reproaches—but let , 10s to disclose. — Buff. Patriot. 





The Slave Trade. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Washington Jan. 22. 
Mr. GAINES asked leave at this time 


Council 


town to pass a law to that effect. 
Objections were made to the reception 
of the petition. 


Mr. GAINES moved that the rules of | w 


the House be suspended to enable him to 


present it. 
Mr. STEPHENS moved thas the 


| House adjourn, 


And the question having been taken, 


it does not, but that in the decisions of its ihe House refused to adjourn. 
Judicatory, and by its Legislative action, it | 


Mr. VENABLE was understood to ask 
the yeas and nays on the motion to sus- 
pend the rules. 

Mr. BARRINGER desired to inquire 
of the Chair whether the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Gaines] could not pre- 
sent his petition, under the rule, at the 
Clerk’s table. 

The SPEAKER. Clearly so. 

Mr. WENTWORTH. Is not this 
petition from the Common Council of the 


slaves, Now, he would refer the gentleman | District? and is this treating the petition | 
to the law of 1815, which levied direct taxes; | 


respectfully ? It is not usual to put such 
petitions in under the rule. I ask that 
it may be read. 

Mr. GAINES. If I have the re 
lege to withdraw the petition I will do so, 
giving notice that I shall present it under 
the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The petition is not 
in ion of the House; the gentle- 
man can withdrew his motion to syspend 
the rules. 

Mr. GAINES. 


tion. 

The SPEAKER. Then there js no 
question before the House. 
And thereupon, the House adjourn- 


I withdraw the mo- 


ed 





Carions Diseussion in the Louisiana Senate. 
A bill has been offered in the Senate 
for appropriation of $1000, for the bene- 
fit of indigent free colored orphans. Sen- 
ator Reynolds and Garcia in defence ; 
Senators Haralson, Swayze and Kenner 

in opposition. 
Senator Garcia remarked in the course 
of the debate: ‘Four-fifths of the pop- 
Sore, 


The correspondent of 


egra 
and selling 
him to the highest bidder,” 

Senator Kenney said if we are ta tie 
bound down by what these Senators cons 
| ceive the strict principles of justice, and 
, are to accord to black men all the pre- 
_rogatives of equality under our laws 
_ Where is this doctrine going tq lead ust 
, Had a northern fanatic emptoyed such 
| doctrines as these, his abolitionism would 
have been deemed so plain, that those 

| who run may read.— Herald. 


Benate, 
bon Washington, Jan, 22. 

Afier the usual morni , 
Dix, of New York, As lal 
tion from the New York Lagitguenter 
the prohibition of slavery in the new 
‘Territories, and that the bou 
— may be restored to the old tine, 

motion was made to |py it on the 
ble, and ordered to be primed, ee 

Mr. Rusk moyed the reference of tha 
resolutions to the Committee on the Jys 
iciary, 

Mr. Yulee considered the resolutions 
as insulent. 

Mr. Dickinson wanted them to have q 
fair hearing, 

Mr. Foote replied on the other side, 
and Mr. Dickinson answered him. , 

Mr. Niles interrogated Mr. Yulee, and 
said he believed a plan was on {not tg 
dissolve the Union. : 

Mr. King did nat think this a fit occas 
sion to array parties here. 

Messrs. Butley and Berrien expressed 
similar views. ) 

Jefferson Davis said he could nos treay 
the resolutions respectfully, Their ine 
cendiary and revolutionary charactey 
forbid their circulation and they were a 
| tissne of falsehood, 

Mr. Foote said that when the time 
came he would be willing to defend 
Southern instiwutions at all hazards. 

The motion to print was finally carris 
ed; when the Senate adjourned, 


LT 
THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION, 
W asuineToy, Jan. 23, 1849, 
The Convention of Sauthern Member 
of Congress re-assembled in the capitol 
last evening. A report was by 
Mr. Berrien, for the consideration and 
acceptance of the Convention, in lieu of 
Mr. Calhoun’s, and of a more conciliatos 
ry und moderate character. [t was ree 
jected, however, afier debate, and Me, 
Calhoun’s ultra address adapied, 

















GONE HOME! 
| Departed this life op Second day, the Q]st, ulty 
| Isaac Voraw, of New Garden, Columbiana Coun: 
| ty, Ohio, in the 54th year of his age. The Deceased 
' was @ person of unbending rectitude, and er 
{ ing honesty of character. Jn the eapacity of neighs 
| bour he wag seldom syrpassed. He was retiring 
| and unobtrusive in his manners, and the casual ob- 
server might not perceive the deep fount af feeling 
which was ever ready to flow for the downtrodde 
and oppressed, His exit was as tranquil as his life 
had been peaceful and inoffensiye, He has left 
idow and twelve children to mourn the Jags of q 
kind Husband aad an examplary Father, His dis, 
ease was ‘Ty phoid fever in connectiva with inflam: 
mation of the Luags. (Com, 


The Ex. Committes - 


| Will meet on the 4th prox. at the usual houp 
_and place. As basiness of importance will 
claim the attention of the members, it is der 
sirable that there be a full attendance. , 


Anti-Slavery Meetings. = 

| J. W. WALKER & H. W. CURTIS: 

| Agents of the Western Anti-Slavery ’ 

; will hold Anti-Slavery Meetings as follows! 

| Saturday & Sonday, February 3rd and 4th, 

| Hinkley, Medina Co. 

Monday & Tuesday, Febryary §th & Gth, 

Weducesey & Thoreday, Pebroary Yth & 8th, 

ednesa ursday, 

i . Grafton, Loris Co . pain tie 

, Friday & Saturday, February a 
‘- Wellington Lorin, Co, iend 

0 uesda ebruary 
wen Mth a Oe Peb se ae 
Jednesday & Thursday, rua a 

| prdor'e una, Media o. in and 17th 

rida ta ’ 

j Wadsworth, Medina Oo, : 
Sunday, February 18th, Sharon, Medina Oa, 
Monday and ‘Tuesday, Pebruary 19th & Qyth, 

Granger, Medina Co. 
Wednesday & Teeretegy February 2}st and 

| 92d, Bath, Medina Co, Z 

Saturday & Sunday, February 24th & 25th, 
| Qhagrin Falls, Cuyahoga Co. 
Monday & Tuesday, February 26th and 37th, 
| Chardon, Geauga Co, 

| All the above meetings will 
at We e'eluekes A. M., with the e ton of 
Chagrin Falls and Chardon, which wil} come 
mence at early candle 

It is hoped that the friends in the respece 
tive neighborhoods will make all the pecese 
sary arrangements for the meetings, 

(¢7° Those owing pledges to the sosiety, 

or subscriptions to the Bugle, will confer 
favor by settling with the agents. 








| 

















alation (free colored) are slaveholders, IMPORTANT NOTICE, 

In 1810 when we were threatened with — Peltons splendid outline M meres 
domestic danger as in "J4and"]5, they pronouncing Geographical » and 
were found Ider to shoulder wit Pak - y= of ~ ao 
our citizens meeting that and re- |! ~ place, : 
pelling it. Under the Revenue bill they '# *!+0 prepared to give instruction eels 


are awarded to the amount of $6000 
the support of free public schools. They 
have asked a return of one thousand to 
aid them in an object of laudablo char- 





ity.” 


iedivideale wha rich te 
for themeclves for ite eine of a 
6th, 


| 

according ta pew, ‘ 
bra Re na ys 
| Address by or "0 
| Co., 0. Oct. 1848, 





o~~™ > 


wes yee 





POETRY. 








From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
NUTS TO CRACK. 
Hard as a bullet and sour as ‘a little more grape.” 

Pelatiar Fox was soyin’ 

War and Slavery was a sin, 
But his arguments was better, 

Than his driven of "em in; 
Pelatiar was a Quaker, 

But his “ inward light” was dim. 


Now, says he, Friends, as » people 
Ollers was opposed to War, 

An’ their faithful testimonies 
They have ever bore. 

Peace, says they, is sure and certain, 
Worth contendiu’ for. 


' Somas Zachariah Taylor 
Has bin “ conquerin’ a peace,” 
Free to vote for bim and Fillmore, 
They should feel release, 
Tho’ their conscientious scruples 
Hadn't ought to cease, 
Jn regard to wars and fightins, 
7 For there's nothin’ worse, 
Than this way of payin’ soldiers, 
From the Nation's purse; 
Quakers wash their hands of taxes, 
* Goin’ for sich a curse. 


Why they're often tuk to prison, 
Cause they won't support 
Gavernment in raisin’ money, 


When their funds is short, 
Fur the arwy, nor the navy, 
Nor nothin’ of the sort: ¢ 
Well—admittin’, Pelatiar, \ 
Quakers is sincere; 


H's raally very inconsistent, 
An’ somethin’ rayther queer 

That they can vote for Gen'ral Taylor 
With their conscience clear. 


Oh! says he, now neighbur Brady 
We hav'nt any doubt, 

About his abstract principles 
Mf be'd only let "em out! 

If he'd not been a General, 
We're sure he'd not have fout. 


Ap’ if be war'nt a Southerner, 
He would'nt have the sin 

Of Slavery clingin’ to his skirts; 
‘Thee sees we can't begin, 

To think of all these things, or else 
We'd never get him in!! 

We know its wrong abstractedly, 
But then we can't refuse, 

‘The slightest evil of the two, 
There's nothin’ else to choose ; 

Besides, Cass ain't a Tariff man, 
An’ we'd be sure to lose, 


On cottons, sugars an’ the like ; 
A cent or two at best, : 

Is all we're makin’ on ‘em now, . 

‘The market's so 

Why Pelatiar Fox, says I, 

© Tthought you Friends purfessed 

To clear your skirts of blood, an’ say 
‘That Slavery was a curse. 

Well—so we do—he says, but then, 
The pockets an’ the purse. 

Won't staud these ulfra sentiments, 
Which makes the matter worse. 


You'd better leave the.thing alone, 
To die a nat'ral death, 

Fur, be not righteous over much, 
Is what the Scripture saith, 

An’ tryin to put Scripture down, 
Is only wastin breth. 


That's true, says I, a waxin warm, 
But don't the Bible say, 

The laburer that works for us, 
Is worthy of his pay? 

You whip the devil round the stamp, 
A talkin’ in this way. 


An’ excercisin’ time he had, 
Poor Neighbor Pelatiar, 

To prove I'd set the Bible up. 
Above the spirit higher, 

An’ then he sed Friends was'ent born, 
To set the world ufire 


With sich incendiary things 
As Anti-Slavery tracts, 
That raised rebellion and revolt 
Among the Southern blacks, 
An’ Providence has fitted ‘em 
_ Fur burdens on their backs, 
- Moreover Friends is all advised, 
Both Orthodox and Hickster. 
To leave the world alone, an’ keep 
From dwellin’ in the mixtar, 
J guess, says I, the “inward light's” 
A right convenient fixtur, 


hk 
Bat when Friends covet property, 
They shouldnt be possessin,’ 
so that Slavery seems 
Dlessin’, ‘ 
An’ General Taylor's proved to be 
So touch'd with Abolition, 
‘That if he thought to set 'em free 
‘ Would better their condition, 
‘His Slaves he'd send to Mexico 
" " Upow a gospel inission. 
_ Oh! Pelatair, where's the use, 


steel 
9 


Of the Prince of Peach obeyin,’ 
— ‘Bhen turnin’ round and votin’ 
Wor a very Cain at slayin. 


Perhaps its all in keepin with 
Your patent orthodoxy, 
Your of drab, 
An’ outer garments Fory, 
But I don’t bleve in doin up 


. Sigs Pightoremen by presy. 


4 





rey =. From the Chronotype. 
THE DIFFERENCE. 


See 4 a 





- See how they flaunt, arrayed in gayer robes 


was e 
-|sack that | was making for bim, and that, 


a F ennai 1S reer e: 





| While others pine in want and penury, 
| And feel the piercing cold;-- 


goitff down stairs, took hold of him resolute- 
ly, saying as I did so— 

* Now stop this, instantly !” 

The child looked up at me with a most) 
distresged countenance, while the tears cov. | 
ered his face. 

*I can’t find my arrow,’ said he, with 
quivering lip. 

‘I'm sorry—but crying won't find it,— 
Come up stairs with me.’ Willy ascended 


And live in halls of pride, . 
And how they smite the cheek of innocence, 
And o'er the weaker ride. 


The coward priests are stationed at their posts, 
Within their castles strong, 

| They wag their heads against the true and good, 

| “The pullers down of wrong, 





+ Now don’t let me hear one word more of 


In suits of black, in neckcluths white as snow, : 
this. ‘The next time you get an arrow 


They pass along the road, 

| And leave the men among the thieves that fall 
Without a safe abode. . 

They wear the purple robe and sumptuous fare 

| Are honored by the crowd ;— 

| On custom's honey'd lip who meanly wait 
And press their temples proud, 


There was no sympathy in thy tones; for) 
I felt none. . I did not think of his loss, but 
.fof the evil and annoyance of crying. Th 


utterance of it, as best he could, and throw- 
ing himself at full length upon the floor, 
sighed and sobbed for some ten minutes. A 
sigh, longer and more fluttering than usual, | 
aroused my ttention, and I then became a- 
ware that he had fallen asleep. . 
How instantly do our feelings change to- 


In some rude hat the true reformer dwells, 
Who sees with prophet eyes, 
To whow the loving Soul of all, has taught 
The world’s great mysteries. 
Unknown, uncared, the proud world pass him by 
For scenes of mirth and strife, 
But little dreaming of the joys that crown 
A simple, lonely life; 
Although ‘tis hard te feel the world’s neglect, 








If we have been angry or offended, we ar 
no longer so. ‘Tenderness comes in the p! 
of sterner emotions, I laid aside my 
and taking Willy in my arms, lifted 


To meet no friendly eye, from the floor, and laid him upon my be 
And harder still with famished hearts to eat Another long, fluttering sigh agitated 
The bread of poverty bosom as his head touched the pillow. How | 


But yet T love that simple, hamble home 
Beyond what wealth imparts, 

Where home-born joys do bloom and sweetly twine 
Their blossoms ‘round their hearts. 

Let others boast of rank and worldly goods, 
And mock and hate him here, 

| And let them madly smite his heaving breast 
And bring the bitter tear; 

The prickly thorns they too may rudely bind 
Around his lowly head, 

O then let mine but be his beanteous life 


How sadly did it echo and re-echo in my 
heart! 

*Poor child!’ I murmured. ‘To him the 
loss of an arrow was a great thing. It has 
disturbed him to the very centre of his little 
being. I wish, now that I had pot by my 
work fora few minutes until I could have 
found his arrow, or made him a new one. 
would have lost no more time in doing 89 
than I have already lost. And, after all, 
what isa little time taken from my work to 
the happiness of my child? Ah me! I wish 








L'il share his humble shed. I could learn to think right at the right time. 
ones | |) ea! little + sce . ot 80 happy wie 
<i ~~~ | his bow and arrow. But all was destroy: 

MISCELLANEOUS. by the untimely loss which I could have 
SS ~~ | restored in a few moments. Unfeeling—un- 
rs “T00 BUSY ‘Shag ~~~ | nateral mother! Is this the way you show 


your love for your child?” 


BY MRS. MARY GRAHAM. I stood for nearly five minutes over my 


to my room. \ could exist without destroying military 
| organization. 


Letter.care of: it.’ f 


e obedience on watch, on drill, and on the 
little fellow, stifled his grief, of rather the | field of battle. 











reprovingly came the sound upon my egrs! the army was remodeled to the time 





sleeping boy. WhenI turned penae) did 
not resume my sewing, for I had no heart to 


* Mother! mother!’ cried my little Willy, | work upon the little garment. I went down 


bursting in opon me, as I sat busily at work, 
‘I've lost my arrow in the grass, and can’t 
find it.’ 

He was just ready to burst into tears from 
grief athis mishap. ‘I’m sorry, dear,’ I 
said, calmly, as I went on with my work. 

* Won't you go and find it for me, mother?” 
be asked, with a quivering lip, as he laid hold 

“ea too busy, dear,” replied, gently she 

m y. dear,’ I replied, gently sha- 
king him off. *Go and tell Jane to find it 


for yon 

* Jane can’t find it,’ said the little fellow, 
ina choking voiee. 

‘Tell her to go and look again.” 

*She has looked all over, and can’t find 
it. Won't you come, mother, and find it 


| ee 
@ tears were now rolling over Vite fae. 
But I was too busy to a) to Willy. I 
the edge of a little linen 


behind a rose bush, where it had fallen. 
*So easily found!’ said I. *How much 
would a minute given at the right time have 
saved! Ah me! We learn too late, and re- 
pent when repentance is of little avail.’ | 
I took the arrew and laid it with the bow 


the bed, beside my sleeping boy, that he 
might see them as soon as he awakened. 

It was an hour before the deep sleep, into 
which my Willy had fallen, was broken. 
had, in the mezsiime, resumed my sewing, 
after having lost fully half an hour in conse- 
quence of being unwilling to loose a few mi- 
nutes for the sake of attending to my child, 

ing, him the trouble that had 
come upon him. 
of his being awake, was his gratified excla- 
mation at finding his lost arrow beside him. 


into the yard, and the first object that met | when they beheld the enemy; and the | 
my eye was the lost arrow, partly concealed | banished Cavaliers felt an emotton of na- | 





All his past grief was forgotten. In a few 
minutes he was down in the yard, shooting 
his arrow again, and as happy as_ before.— 
No trace of his recent Ghiel remalede 

But I could not forget it. With me the 


for the moment, seemed of more importance 
than the happiness of my child, 

*No—no,’ I replied. ‘I’m too busy to go 
down stairs. You must take better care of 
your arrows. Goandask Ellen to find it 
for you.” z ‘ 

* Ellen says she won't look for it.’ Willy | afterward did not dissipate instantly the one, 
wan naw, erying outright. . | nor drink up the other. I was sober for ma- 

There! there! Don't be 80 foolish as to ny hours afterwards; for the consciousness 
ery at the loss of such a little thing as an ar- of having done wrong, as well as of having 
row,’ said I, in a reproving voice. ‘I'M been the vecasion of grief to my child, lay 
ashamed of you!” 


with a heavy preasure upon my feelings.— 
* Won't you go and find it for me, moth- | Ladies’ Wreath. 
er?’ he urged, still crying. 
«*No,i d, Willy. I’m too busy now. 
Go and look for it again yourself.’ 
* But I can’t find it. I have looked.’ 
*Then go and look again,’ said I firmly. 
Willy went crying down stairs, and 1 
heard him crying about the yard for some 
ten minutes, until my patience began to give 
out. 
* Such a to-do about an arrow! I wish I | 


and the early dew. 





Macaulay's forthcoming History, from Lit. World. 


Cromwell’s Puritan Army. 


The army which now became supreme 
in the state, was an army very different 
from any that has since been among. us. 
At present the pay of the common sol- 
never bought him the bow-arrow!’ said 1, dier is not such as to seduce any but the 
moving uneasily in my chair. | humblest class of English laborers from 

‘ Ellen, won't you make me another ar-| their calling. A barrier almost impassi- 
row? Here isa stick,’ I heard bim ask of , ble separates him from the commissioned 





oo hin a pleading voice. But Ellen re- | officers. ‘The great majority of those 
~~ Ne indeod, I ittoet) Pre get tons. | who rise high in the service rise by pur- 


chase. So numerous and extensive are 
the remote dependencies of England, that 
every man who enlists in the line must 
expect to pass many years in exile, and 
some years in climates unfavorable to the 
health and vigor of the European race. 
The army of the Long Parliament was 
raised for some service. The pay of the 


thing else to do besides making arrows.’ 

e child’s crying was renewed. I felt 
vexed at Ellen. * She might have made him 
the arrow,’ I said. ‘If I wasn’t so busy, | 
would go down and make him one myself. 
Bat I must get this sack done.’ 

And I sewed away more rapidly than be- 
fore. The cry wenton. Willy had Jost his 
Tiara ine me nas ne oa private soldier was much above the jwa- 
pathise with him. An arrow, to an one ges earned by the great body of thepeo- 
very litte thing, and Ssimanindnmems toe bate pick and, if he distinguished hi 
him crying as if bis heart would break over | intelligence and courage, he might 
a loss 80 trifling as that of an arrow. to attain high commands. The 

* Willy!’ Lat length said, calling out of | were according composed of perso : 
the window, ‘you must stop thaterying.’ | perior in station and education to the mul- 

7 can you" my — ~. age will | titude. ‘These persons, sober, moral, dil- 
Thats eathlan te mak ‘ a oo a igent, and accustomed to reflect, had been 
ance about!’ 1 hank *Goand find ——- induced to take up arms, not by the 

sure of want, not by the love of novelty 


thing else and play with.’ . 

*] want my arrow. Won't you come and | 2nd license, not by the arts of recruiti 
find it for me, mother?’ officers, but by religious and politica 
zeal, mingled with the desire of distine- 


‘No, not now. I'm too busy.” 
The crying went on again as loudly as be-| tion and promotion. The boast of the 
soldiers, as we find it recorded in their 


fore, and I soon lost all my patience. by. 
solemn resolutions, was, that they had 


ing aside my gah 5 went to the head of 
maTeR, tas Senet Sone not been forced into the service, nor had 
enlisted chiefly for the sake of lucre, that 


*Come, now, sir! There’s been enough 
they were no janissaries, but freeborn 


of this crying, and you must it.’ 
*T can’t find my arrow,’ ieoeiond Willy. 
Englishmen, who had, of their own ac- 
cord, put their lives in jeopardy for the 


* Well, suppose you ,can't; will eryin 
liberties and religion of England, and 


bring it? You should take better care o 
your things. Little boys must look the way 
shoot. whose right and duty it was to watch over 
the welfare of the nation which they had 


*T did look, but I can’: find it.’ 
saved. 


*Go and look again, then.’ 

* I have looked, and it ain’t there.’ 

And then the A force thus composed might, without 
injury to its efficiency, be indulged in 
some liberties which, if allowed to any 

other would have proved subyer- 

sive of all discipline. In general, sol- 
diers who should form themselves intd 
political clubs, elect delegates, and pr 

resolutions on questions of state, 
would soon break loose from all control, 
would cease to form an army, and would 
become the worst and most dangerous of 
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tained order as sirict. 
ward a child when we find that it is asleep. | have inspired their followers with a zeal 








mobs. Nor would it be safe, in our time. 


-ANTLSLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, 0. 
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to tolerate in any regiment religious 
meetings, at which a corporal versed in 
scripture should lead the devotions of his 
less gifted colonel, and admonish a back- 
sliding major. But such was the intelli- 
gence, the gravity, and the self-command 
of the warriors whom Cromwell had 
trained, that in their camp a political or- 
ganization and a religious organization 


The same men who, otf 
duty, were noted as demagogues and field 
preachers, were distinguished by steadi- 
ness, by the spirit of order, and by prompt 


In war this strange force was irresisti- 
ble. The stubborn courage characteris- 
tic of the English people was, by the 
system of Cromwell, at once regulated 
and stimulated. Other leaders have main- 
Other leaders 


ardent. But in his camp alone the 
st rigid discipline was found in com- 
ny with the fiercest enthusiasm. His 
roops moved to victory with the precision 
of machines, while burning with the fier- 
cest emhusiasm. From the time when 


when it was disbanded, it never found ei- 
ther in the British Islands, or on the Con- 
tinent, an enemy who could stand its on- 
set. In England, Scotland, Ireland, and | 





Flanders, the Puritan warriors, often sur- 
rounded by difficulties, sometimes con- 


1 tending against three-fold odds, not only 


never failed to conquer, but never failed | 
to destroy and break in pieces whatever | 
force was ‘opposed to them. They at 
length came to regard the day of battle 
as a day of certain triumph, and march 
against the most renowned battalions of 
Europe with disdainful confidence. Tu- 
renne was startled by the shout of stern 
exultation with which his English allies 
advanced ty the combat, and expressed 
the delight of a true soldier, when he 
learned that it was ever the fashion of 
Cromwell’s pikemen to rejoice greatly | 


tional pride, when they saw a brigade of | 
their countrymen, outnumbered by foes 


| and abandoned by allies, drive before it 


in headlong rout the finest infantry of 
Spain, and force a passage into a counter- 


which I found carefully thrown away, upon | SCarp which had just been pronounced 
| impregnable by the ablest of the marshals 


of France. * 

But that which chiefly distinguished 
the army of Cromwell from other armies 
was the austere, morality and the fear of 
God which pervaded all ranks. It is ac- 
knowledged by the most zealous royal- 
ists that, in that singular camp, no oath 


+was. heard, no drunkenness or gambling 


was seen, and that during the long do- 
minion of the soldiery, the property of 
the peaceable citizen and the honor of 
women were held sacred. If outrages 
were committed, they were outrages of a 
very different kind from those of which a+ 


circumstance was not as the morning elond | viciorious army is generally guilty. No 
The sunshine that came | servant gin complained of the rough gal- 


lantry of the red coats. Not an ounce 
was taken from the shops of the gold- 
smiths. But a Pelagian sermon, or a 
window on which the Virgin Child were 
painted, produced in the Puritan ranks 
un excitement which it required the ut- 
most exertions of the officers to quell.— 
One of Cromwell’s chief difficulties was 
to restrain his pikeman and dragoons 
from invading by main force the pulpits 
of ministers whose discourses, to use the 
language of that time, were not savory; 
aul ton many of our cathedrals still bear 
the marks of the hatred with which those 
stern spirits regarded every vestige of po- 


pery. 


A Reutciovs Brotuernoop or Ron- 
pers.—The Dakoits, although in their 
aggregation and in their following ac- 
knowledged leaders or sirdars, they bore 
an analogy to the brigands of the south 
of Europe, or the bandiui of the middle 
ages, yet resembled more nearly some of 
the illegal confederations which have 
been organized in modern days and more 
civilized communities in Europe, in their 
assembling by night only, and dispersing 
and following peaceable occupations du- 
ring the day, most of them being enga- 

ed in the cultivation of the soil, or fol- 
owing mechanical trades. Individuals 

among them were know as sirdars, b 
whom their expeditions were projected, 
and by whose orders the gang was assem- 
bled at an appointed spot, generally a 
rove near the village to be attacked.— 
The members of the gang, who were se- 
cretly known to the sirdars, and some- 
times to each other, repaired to the place, 
variously armed, chiefly with swords, 
clubs, and pikes, and some with match- 
locks. Their numbers varied from 10 
or 15 to 50 or 60. When collected, 
their marauding excursion was usually 
preluded by a religious ceremony, the 
worship of the goddess Durga, the patro- 
ness of thieves, typified by a water-pot, 
or a few blades of grass. ‘The ceremo- 
ny was conducted by a Brahmin of de- 
eee condition and dissolute life.— 
laving propitiated the goddess by a pro- 
mise of a portion of their spoil, they 
marched with lighted torches, and little 
attempt at concealment, beyond disguis- 
ing their faces by pigment, or covering 
their faces with masks, to the object of 
their expedition, usually the dwelling of 
some shopkeeper or money-changer, in 
which it was expected to discover treas- 
ure. Occasionally, the motive of the at- 
tack was ; and information 
iven to the householder, or some of his 
ly, against any of the members of the 


| dividuals resumed their daily occupations. 
| Such was the terror inspired by thoir a- 








the village, it was customary to fire a’ 
gun, as a signal to the inhabitants to keep 
within their dwellings. The house a- 
gainst which the operation was designed, | 
was then surrounded ; and whilst some | 
of the gang forced an entrance, others re- , 
mained as a guard without. Unless ex- | 
asperated by resistance, or instigated by | 
revenge, the Dakoits did not commonly 
proceed to murder ; but they perpetrated 
atrocious cruelties upon such persons as 
refused to give them, or were unable to 
give them, information regarding proper- 
ty which they suspected of having been 
concealed, burning them with lighted 
torches, or blazing straw, or wrapping 
cloth or flax, steeped in oil, round their 
limbs, and setting it on fire, or inflicting 
varius tortures, which caused immedi- 
ate or speedy death. The object being 
accomplished, and the booty secured, the 
gang retired before daylight, and the in- 


trocities, such the dread of their revenge, 
that few of their neighbors ventured to 
inform or give evidence against them, al- 
though well aware of their real character 
and proceedings. The police, intimida- 
ted or corrupt, rarely interfered until the 
robbery was completed, and the perpe- 
trators had disappeared ; and their inter- 
positign was far from welcome to the 
people, as their unprofitable and vexa- 
tious tnquiries had freqently no other 
purpose in view than the extortion of mon- 
ey, asthe price of forbearing to drag the 


villagers, unwilling witnesses, before the | , 


European magistrate, or even falsely ac- 
cusing them of being accessary to the 
crime.— Wilson's History of India, 





Avoip ‘Tempration.—None are se- 
cure to run in the way of sin who see how 
near they can venture on the threshold 
of vice, without entangling their feet in 
the net of the adversary. 

[ave you never heard the story of the 
gentleman who advertised for a coach- 
man! If not we will repeatit. ‘Three 
applicants were admitted to his room.— 
He pointed out to them a precipice, re- 
marking, “How near the edge of this 
can you drive me without any danger of 
an upset ?”? ° 

The first applicant replied, “within a 
hair’s breadth.” 

“How near can you drive me?” in- 
quired the gentleman of a second appli- 
cant. f 

“Within a hair’a breadth,” he replied. 

As the third was about leaving the 
room, supposing he had no chance of 
competing with the other two, the gentle- 
man stopped him. 

“Let me hear what you have to say,’ 
said he. 

“Why, sir, I can not compete with ei- 
ther of these; if I were to drive you, I 
would keep as far off as I possibly could.” 

“You arethe man for me,” said the 
gentleman, and he engaged him imme- 
diately. 

“In regard to vice, he is only safe who 
keeps away from temptation. Those 
who venture near are upset and destroy- 
ed. We can all point to individuals who 
are lost to virtue, who, when they took 
the first wrong step, resolved never to 
take another. It was the voice of a pre- 
tended friend, it may be, which urged 
the n on, only for once, but it proved their 
destruction. 

Ye who are now safe, whose hearts 
are uncontaminated, listen to the voice of 
wisdom, and go not where there are 
strong allurements to vice. Avoid the 
first and smallest abandonment of princi- 
ciple. Ifa course be of doubiful right it 
is safer to shun than to walk it. “Koop 
as far off as possible,” and a life of integ- 
rity and virtue will assuredly be yours. 

- soe - - 

A Great Truth Beaatifully Expressed, 

Ata recent dedication of a new school 
in Boston, Mayor Quincy, afier stating 
that $200,000 had been recently expen- 
ded by the city authorities in the erection 


of school houses, gave utterance the fol- | 


lowing beautiful thought: 





Cuaracteristic.—An American lady, 
who had been sick at Marseills, and had 
received many kind attentions from mas 
ny of her sex, both French and English, 
was asked to give her opnion respecting 
the two classes of her sympathisers.— 
Her reply was—“They were both very 
kind. The French ladies brought me 
flowers all day—the English ladies sat 
up with me all night.” 


LF ST, 
BUSKPNESS CARDS. 


"AARON HINCHMAN, 
BOOK AND FANCY 


JOBPRINVEB 
SALEM, OM10. ¢ 
TP AIL hinds of Plain and Fancy Job work done 
at the Office of the “Homestead Journal,’ on the 
shortest notice and on the lo west terms. 
Ojlice one door North of E. W. Williams’ Store. 
January 3rd, tf. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
COoTTS, 








Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 
DAVID WOODRUFF, 


MANUFACTURER OF 

CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 
A general assortment of carriages constant- 

ly on hand, made of the best materials and 

in the neatest style. All work warranted. 
Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETALL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


Keep constantly on hand a ralassortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 


BENJAMIN BOWN, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
GROCER, 
TEA-DEALER, FRUITERER, 
AND DEALER IN 
Piltsburgh Manufactured Articles. 
No. 141, Liberty Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 

JAMES BARNABY, 

PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 


TAILOR. 


Cutting done to order, and all work warranted. 
Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
hio. 




















FRUIT TREES. 

The proprietor has on hand a handsome 
lot of FRUIT TREES, comprising Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
some Grape Vines and Ornamental Tiees— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., 
4} miles north-west of Salem 

ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 


Auge "t 11, 1848, if 
COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WEAVING. 


The subscriber, thankful for past favours 
conferred the last season, takes this method 
to inforin the public that he still coutinues in 
the well-known stand formerly carried on by 
James MeLeran, in the Coverlet and Carpet 
business, 

Direclions.—F or double coverlets spin the 
woollen yarn at least 12 cuts to the pound, 
double and twist 32 cuts, coloring 8 of it 
red, and 24 blue; or in the same proportions 
of any other two colors; double and twist 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts for chain. He has 
two machines to weave the half-double cov- 
erlets. For No. 1, prepare the yarn as fol- 
lows: double and twist of No. 7 cotton yarn 
18 cuts, and 9 cuts of single yarn colored 
light blue for chain, with 18 cuts of double 
and twisted woollen, and 18 cuts of No. 9 
for filling. For No. 2, prepare of No. 5 cot- 
ton yarn, 16 cuts double and twisted, and 
8 cuts single, colored light blue, for the chain 
—17 cuts of double and twisted woollen, and 
one pound single white cotton for filling.— 
For those two machines spin the woollen yarn 
uive or ten cuts to the pound. ; 

Plain and figured table linen, &e. woven- 

ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
Green street, Salem. 
June 16th, 1848. 6m—148 
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“If but once ina century, a little being 
should be sent into this world, of the most | 
delicate and beautiful structure, and we 
were told thaya wonderful principle perva- 
ded every part of it, capable of unlimited 
expansion and happiness capable of being | 
associated with angels and becoming the | 
friend of God; or if it should receive a. 
wrong bias, growing up in enmity against | 
him, and incurring everlasting misery, | 
would any expense of education which | 
could contribute to save from such misery 
and elevate to such happiness, be too 
much? But instead of one such liule 
being, 25,000 are now entrusted to the 
care of the “city fathers,” and their ed- | 
ucation in this world will determine their 
future destiny—of companionship with 
the angels, or with the degraded, wretch- | 
ed enemies of God.” 








Whaicn 1s tHe Foot?—Soon after’ 
the publication of Mr. Littredg’s first ad-' 
dress on temperance, a gentleman resi- | 
ding in the western part of New York, | 
procured a copy, and sat down in his, 
family to read it. He read it to himself, | 
without saying a word till he had finish- | 
ed it, when he exclaimed, “this man is' 
a fool, or | am.” i 


OHIO. 

New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and I. 
Johnson. 

Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 

Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvin. 

Berlin; Jacob H, Barnes. 

Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 

Canfield ; John Wetmore. 

Lowellville; John Bissell. 

Youngstown; J. S. Johnson. 

New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 

Selma; Thomas Swayne. 

Springboro; Ira Thomas. 

Horveyebe ; V. Nicholson, 

Oaklant; Elizabeth Brooke. 

Chagrin Falls; S. Diekenson. 

Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 

Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 

Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn. 

Farmington; Willard Curtis. 

Bath; J. B. Lambert. 

Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 

Wilkesville; Hannah T. Thomas. . 

Southington; Caleb Greene. 

Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. 

Malta; Wm. Cope. 

Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor. 

Lodi; Dr. Sill. 

Chester Roads; Adam Sanders. 

Painesville; FP. McGrew. 

Franklin Mills; Isaac Russell. 

Granger; L. Hill. 

Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, and Wr. 
J. Bright. 

Garrettsville; A. Joiner. 


He then commenced reading it again, Andover; A. G. Garlick and J. F. Whit- 


and read it through in the 


again, “This man is a fool, or | am-” 
He then read it through a third time in 

the same way, and when he had finished 

the last sentence, exclaimed, “I am the 





gang, upon him the resentment 
of the whole fraternity. Upon entering 


fool,” and never drank a drop of ardent 


spirits afierwards 


same manner; , ™ 


and when he got through, he tom” | 


“Aehor Town; A. G. Richardson 
INDIANA. 


Winchester Packet. 
Economy ; in G. Maulsby. ; 
Penn; John L. Michner. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh; H. Vashon. 
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